each repetitio 


was formed. It is probable that the or 
took place in 1704, and that the following seven 
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STRICT PRESBYTERIANISM. 


(Dr. Hill of Virginia is endeavouring to make 
the impression on the Church of Virginia, through 
the columns of the Southern Religious Telegraph, 
that the Presbytery of Philadelphia in its origin in 
1704, was not formed on strict Presbyterian princi- 
ples, and asserts in the very face of the records, 
that it had no ruling elders until 1717. The de- 
sign of his letters appears to be to prove that the 
Presbyterian Church was founded by Congrega- 
tionalists, and hence that Congregationalists have 
now a stronger right to govern it, than Presbyteri- 
ans themselves! A more preposterous idea was 
probably never entertained. 

In opposition to the views of this gentleman, we 
have thought we could not do better than to lay 
before our readers, the following extracts from an 
article in the Christian Advocate. It was publish- 
ed in 1833, and is from the pen of the venerable 
Dr. Green, than whom no man in the Church is 
better qualified to judge in the matter. All the 
ancient records of the Church are in his possession, 
and are certainly better known to him, than they 
could be to Dr. Hill, who we believe never saw 
them except for a short time during the recent 
meeting of the Assembly. The New-school are 
certainly driven to their last resort, when they 
have recourse to arguments, which if they prove 
any thing, prove that the Presbyterian Church 
ought to have been styled the Congregational 
Church.) 


*‘ We think we have much reason to believe there 
is an error in the foregoing statement, when it is 
gaid that * the venerable men who founded the 
Presbyterian Church had not formally adopted any 
particular system of faith or ecclesiastical consti- 
tution”—previously to the year 1729, when the 
Synod what is called “the adopting act.” 


_ By the irretrievable loss of the first leaf of the re- 


cords of the Presbytery first constituted in the 
United States, which bore tife name of “the Pres- 
bytery of Philadelphia,” and to which the present 

neral Assembly traces its origin, it is impossi- 


ble to ascertain either the precise date of the or- 
‘ganization of the Presbytery, or what were the 


specified terms on which the original Association 
ization 


ministers of the Gospel were the original associ- 
ates, viz. Francis McKemie, Jedediah Andrews, 
John Hampton, John Wilson, Samuel Taylor, 
George McNish, and Samuel Davies. These 
names appear in part of a session of the Presbytery 
which must have been held in 1706, and in that 
which took place in March, 1707. From the quan- 
tity of manuscript which these good men crowded 
into a page, the conclusion is drawn, that the two 
missing pages probably contained: the minutes of 
two Presbyteries and a part of a third, which, as 
the Presbytery then met but once in a year, will 
carry back its origin to 1704. i. 
“We shall now assign our reasons for thinking 
that the strong probability is, that ‘ the venerable 
men who founded the Presbyterian Church’ did, 
from the first, ‘formally and publicly adopt a par- 
ticular Confession of Faith, and ecclesiastical con- 


stitution.’ 1. Because it was most natural and pro-. 


per that they should do so, and they were men of 
sense and discernment. We cannot easily con- 
ceive how they could have framed the first minute 
of their book of records, without stating the mo- 
tives and principles of their association, and the 
kind of ecclesiastical order or church government 
to which they meant to adhere. They were in 
the midst of other denominations, Quakers, Swedes, 
Episcopalians, and Roman Catholics—and they 
were now giving the first form aud order to a re- 
ligious denomination, different from them all. 
They could hardly forbear, as we apprehend, to 
state at the outset, the discriminating features of 
that platform of religious faith and church polity 
which they preferred, and purposed to maintain. 
“2. It was an age in which creeds and confes- 
sions were in great use and estimation, and ‘ the 
venerable men who founded the Presbyterian 
Church’ wanted neither the courage nor the zeal 
to avow to the world what they believed, and by 
what rules they intended to act. 3. Their pro- 
ceedings from the very first show unequivocally, 
that Presbyterianism, of the strictest kind, and in 
all its extent, was the system which they had in 
fact adopted, and by which they resolved rigorously 
to abide. ‘I'o suppose that they acted thus, with- 
out having made any declaration when they asso- 
ciated that thus they would act—that the faith and 
order of the Presbyterian Church, as it then exist- 
ed in Scotland and Ireland, was to be their stan- 
dard, seems to us highly improbable. The Scot- 
tish Presbyterian system, as it is exhibited in the 
collections of Steuart of Pardovan, appears to have 
had their entire approbation, and so far as their lo- 
eal circumstances would permit, to have been the 
example by which they resolved to. shape their 
proceedings. Whoever will carefully peruse, as 
we have done, the whole of their records till the 
formation of a Synod, will find this evidence much 
augmented. 4. The whole of the original associ- 
ates, with the exception of the Rev. Jedediah An- 
drews, who was from New England, were, so far 
as we have been able to ascertain, Scotch an 
Irish Presbyterians, who had, in their native lands, 
adopted the Westminster Confession of Faith, 
Catechisms, and Directory for worship; and who, 
as they actually and im nediately took those for- 
mularics as the basis and guide of all their pro- 
ceedings, can scarcely be supposed not to have de- 
clared that they would do so, at the ume of 
forming the Association. 5. In a letter officially 
addressed by the Presbytery to the Synod of Glas- 
gow in 1710, the reason for this address is express- 
ed in these words—‘ knowing none so proper to 
apply unto, and repose our confidence in, as your- 
selves, our reverend brethren of the church of 
Scotland, whom we sincerely honour and affec- 
tionately esteem as fathers.’ If the Presbytery 
had not in form, as well as in fact, adopted the 
formularies of the Scotch church, we think they 
would hardly have used this language; for by this 
time the actual state of things in the Presbytery 
was pretty well understood in Scotland. 6. It ap- 

ts that they had some standard of orthodoxy, by 


which they examined candidates both for licensure 


and ordination. The trials for ordination, or 
second trials, as they were then commonly called, 
are thus recorded in the case of Mr. Wotherspoon. 


‘Having received his exegesis on a question, de 
sanctorum antia, taken an account of his 
skill in the original languages, and likewise his 
attainments and orthodoxy in theological matters, 
to their satisfaction, did, on the thirteenth day of 
May, 1714, set apart the said Mr. Robert Wother- 

n unto the work of the ministry.’ Some re- 
cord, equivalent to this, was regularly made at li- 
censures and ordinations. That ‘Orthodoxy in 
Theological Matters’ was at this time, and by this 
Presbytery, judged of by the Westminster Confes- 
sion and Catechisms, cannot be questioned. 7. 
There is one record in which a consTITUTION is 
distinctly recognised, and a voluntary submission 
to it is stated, as the condition on which a member 
was received. This seems to us all but decisive 
of the point in question. The case was this. A 


‘congregation of religious worshippers appears to 


have b en formed in Woodbridyve, N. J., before 
the Presbytery was organized. As early however 
as 17(8, they came hy the care of the Presby- 
tery. But the Rev. Nathaniel Wade, who had 
been for some time their pastor, and who appears 
to have been a from New 
land, did not, at first, join the Presbytery. He 
eventually became a member in 1810. But he had 
ever been, as he himself once confessed to the 
Presbytery, ‘a bone of contention among the peo- 
le. Professing to be sensible of this, he at 
ength voluntarily proposed ‘ that he, by the con- 
sent of the Presbytery, would cheerfully demit and 
resign up all pastoral relation to the whole people 
of Woodbridge, heartily wishing that they may 
unite in calling another minister.” The Presby- 
tery, greatly a by this proposal ‘declared 
that they did heartily concur with him in it, and 
accept of it as a truly proper and Christian expe- 
dient’—dissolved the pastoral relation between the 
people of Woodbridge and Mr. Wade; but ap- 
pointed him ‘to supply during the vacancy.’ Mr. 
Wade, however, immediately on his return to 
Woodbridge, pursued his former obnoxious course ; 
and at length formally recanted the resignation of 
his pastoral charge made to the Presbytery, and 
opposed the settlement of another pastor. Pre- 
paratory to a solemn suspension of Mr. Wade from 
the exercise of his ministry in Woodbridge, the 
Presbytery formed the longest minute which is 
found in their records, a part of which is as fol- 
lows—‘ Whereas for these several years we have 
endeavoured to accommodate the differences be- 
tween Mr. Wade and the people of Woodbridge. 
after some time, at his own propnsal, we admitted 
ham as a member of our Presbytery, and he sub- 
mitted himself willingly to our Constitution, which 
we hoped would have been effectual for the taking 
away these unhappy divisions, but to our sad disap- 
pointment we have found them continue and rather 
increase.” Here was a Constitution made known 
and adopted. Could this be done in some verbal 
conversation only? If not, there must have heen 
something in writing, on the missing pages of the 
old records, for nothing that remains can be called 
a Constitution. 8. There is documentary evidence 
that some years before the adopting act of the Sy- 
nod in 1719, in one Presbytery at least, that of 
New Castle, a regular and formal subscription to 
the Westminster Confession of Faith was required 
of all who received license to preach the Gospel in 
that Presbytery. From the records of the Presby- 
tery now before us, we transcribe, from a page 
set apart for the purpose, the following items—‘ I 
do own the Westminster Confession of Faith as 
the Confession of my Faith—Sic subscribitur— 
Writ. McMitran—at White Clay Creek, Sept. 
22d, 1724.’ *I do own the Westminster Confes- 
sion of Faith as the Confession of my Faith—Sic 
subscribitur—ArcuipaLp Coox—at the head of 
Christiana Creek, 7br. 1726.’ ‘I do own the 
Westminster Confession of Faith as the Confession 
of my Faith—Sic subscribitur—Hveu STEvenson— 
at the head of Christiana Creek, Sept. 13th, 1726.” 
It farther appears, that a meeting of this Presby- 
tery was held at Philadelphia, in 1729, (we pre- 
sume during the sitting of the Synod) and one day 
before the passing of the adopting act, we find the 
following subscription—*“ At Philadelphia, Sept. 
the 18th, 1779—I do own the Westminster Con- 
fession of Faith, before God and these witnesses, 
together with the Larger and Shorter Catechisms, 
with the Directory thereto annexed, to be the Con- 
fession of my Faith, and rule of life and manners, 
according to the word of God—Sic subscribitur— 
Joun TENNENT. 

‘* From the statement now before the reader, we 
think, as already intimated, that the strong proba- 
bility is, that at the first meeting of the original 
Presbytery of Philadelphia, and as the basis of 
union and future action, there was a formal and 
written declaration that the Westminster Confes- 
sion of Faith, Catechisms and Directory for wor- 
ship, should form the Standards, or Constitution of 
the ecclesiastical body then established; and con- 
sequently that the statement of Professor Miller in 
regard to this point is not correct. If it be asked, 
why did the Synod think it necessary to pass the 
declaratory act of 1729, if, according to our opi- 
nion, the same thing had been done by their pre- 
decessors ah initino?—we think the question is 
easily answered. ‘The original Presbytery had be- 
come so large, that in 1716 it was divided into the 
four Presbyteries mentioned by Professor M., and 
a Synod was formed of the whole. When these 
Presbvteries came to act. separately, they did not 
act uniformly, in regard to the point in contempla- 
tion—Of this there is inferential evidence of a 
conclusive character, in the records of the Synod. 
We have seen that the Presbyterv of New Castle, 
following, as we think, the example of the mother 
Presbytery, formally adopted the Westminster 
Confession, Catechism, and Directory. Whether 
this was done in any other of the three remaining 
Presbyteries we have not ascertained—probably it 
was. But that it was not adopted in all, is clear 
from the controversy which arose, and of which 
Professor Miller gives an account. Congrega- 
tionalism, brought in by the members who came 
from New England, prevented the explicit adop- 
tion of the Westminster Confession in the Presby- 
teries in which these members formed a majority, 
or a considerable part. This gave great. dissatis- 
faction to the strict Preshvterians. Collectively 
taken they were still a considerable majority, they 
were ardently attached to the Scotch Forms; they 
knew, 98 we believe, that these were the basis of 
the original association, and were still the Stan- 
dards in a part of the ecclesiastical hodies compn- 
sing the Synod, and they thought it. both reasonable 
and highlv important that they should he so in the 
whole. Hence their zeal for an adopting act of 
the entire Synod, which after some years of con- 
troversy they obtained.” 


A PLAIN. SIMPi.E DEFINITION OF FAITH. 


Having obtained the king’s pardon for a poor 
man, cast for transportation, [ carried it to the jail 
to him. Seeing the poor fettered creature fall 
down upon his knees to return me thanks, caused 
me to burst into tears of heart-f-lt joy. I thought, 
this is just what thou, O my precious Saviour, hast 
done for me! Thou hast obtained a free and full 
pardon of all my sins; set my soul at liberty, and 
filled it with peace and joy, by the atonement of 
thy precious blood! The poor convict had not 
read his pardon; he had not seen the king’s name 
to it. I only made the report to him, that I had 
got it. He believed me. Hence he was happy, 
joyful, and thankful that he had received his par- 
don. —Mason. 


DR. MORRISON’S CHINESE LIBRARY. 


The very extensive collection of Chinese books, 
owned by the late Dr. Morrison, has been pur- 
chased of his family, and the Trusteess, Sir G. T. 
Staunton, Bart., Samuel Mills, Esq..and W. Alers 
Hankey, Esq., have presented it to University 
College, London, heretofore known as the “ Lon- 
don University ;” with the stipulation that, with 
the view of encouraging the study of Chinese, a 
professorship of that Janguage should be founded, 


for a period of at least five years. 


SHORTER CATECHISM. 


The following fact was communicated by a lay- 
brother. We should be glad of a thousand of the 
same general character, and doubt not so many 
might easily be collected, were all equally inte- 
rested and attentive to communicate them. The 
young cannot be too zealous in storing their minds 
with religious truths; and that youth greatly 
wrongs himself who does not gain some fixed 
ideas—and have them well lodged in the memory 
—on the doctrines and duties, which are treated 
of in the Assembly’s Catechism. We would not 
have this little summary erased from our memory 
for all the wealth of the world—it is such an aid to 
connected and profitable meditation in the “ night 
watches,” when the “ eyes are held waking,” and 
in seasons of illness, when the eyes refuse their 
office, and nervous excitability excludes repose. 

I have a fact that.I wish to communicate to you. 
I know not how it may strike you, but it made an 
impression on my mind that eeemed to enhance 
the value of the Assembly’s Catechism. 

I called at a friend’s house, not long since, whose 
mother is living at the age of upwards of ninety- 
four years: her eyes have become so dim that she 
is unable to read—her hearing so much impaired 
that it isvery difficult conversing with her, so as to 
mike her hear; yet she has a source of comfort 
that is above price. She retains a very large por- 
tion of the Scriptures in her memory, and will re- 
peat them with much accuracy and apply them 
with the judgment of an experienced divine. And 
the Catechism she repeats weekly, and sometimes 
daily, going through from beginning to end, asking 
and answering the questions with perfect accuracy. 
Now what would this aged disciple of the Saviour 
of sinners take in exchange for her knowledge of 
the Scriptures and Catechism, and the comfort she 
derives from them? Would she not shudder at 
the idea of parting with them? As you have for 
some time been publishing lectures on this preci- 
ous manual, I thought, perhaps you might make a 
scrap for the Mirror out of the fact, which you 
have liberty to do, if you think it worth using.— 
Portland Mirror. 


PROFESSOR THOLUCK. 


I was happy to learn that good Professor Tho- 
luck has, by perseverance, prudence, and sterling 
talent, liveu down that determined opposition made 
against him when he first took his place at. this 
Neologian university. With few exceptions, the 
professors are as determined enemies to the pure 
gospel as ever; but Tholuck’s talents and consist- 
ent conduct are appreciated by the young men, so 
that he is the best attended of any of them. 
preacher, he is perhaps one of the most popular 
in Germany. Crowds flock to hear him. ‘This 
has excited the jealousy of the rationalist clergy 
in Halle, so that they have entered into a compact 
to prevent his preaching in their churches. He 
has been the means of reviving the cause of reli- 
gion among the inhabitants; of the students he 
has many spiritual children, many of whom are 
labouring in the vineyard of our Lord with much 
success, and at present there are about fifty pious 
students attending this University, who, I hope, in 
due time will go forth in the fullness of the bless- 
ing of the gospel of Christ.— Correspondent of the 
London Evangelical Magazine. 


AN OLD CONFESSION OF FAITH. 


** Where was your religion before Luther ?” is a 
standing interrugatory fabricated for the double 
purpose of sustaining the pretensions of the Papacy 
to Universal Catholicism, and to tantalize unlet- 
tered Protestants, by assuring them that their re- 
ligion is of a very modern origin. The question, 
however, can be triumphantly answered. But 
without attempting it at present, we shall merely 
adduce the Contession of Faith which was adopted 
by the much p-rsecuted Waldenses more than 400 
years before Luther.—Charleston Obs. 


“ There are several confessions of the faith of 
these Christians of the valleys, some of them bear- 
ing a very early date, still extant. Sir Samuel 
Morland has fixed the date of the earliest in the 
year 1120: it is as follows. : 

1. We believe and firmly maintain all that is 
contained in the twelve articles of the symbol, 
coimunly called the Apostles’ Creed, and we re- 
gard as heretical whatever is inconsistent with the 
said twelve articles. 2. We believe that there is 
one God, Father, Son, and Spirit. 3. We ac- 
knowledge for canonical Scriptures, the books of 
the Holy Bible. [The books enumerated corres- 
pond exactly with our received canon, the Apocra- 
pha is excluded.] 4. The books above mentioned 
teach us, tiat there is one God Almighty, unbounded 
in wisdom and infinite in goodness, and who in his 
goodness has made al] things. For he created 
Adam after his own image and likeness. But, 
through the enmity of the devil and his own diso- 
bedience, Adam fell, sin entered into the world, 
and we becume transgressors in and by Adam. 
®. That Christ had been promised to the fathers 
who received the law, to the end that knowing 
their sin by the law, and their unrighteousness 
and insufficiency, they might desire the coming of 
Christ to make satisfaction fur their sin, and to ac- 
complish the law by himself. 6. That at the time 
appuinted by the Father, Christ was born; a time 
when iniquity every where abounded, to make it 
manifest that it was not for the sake of any good in 
ourselves, for we were all sinners, but that he who 
is true might display his grace and mercy towards 
us. 7. ‘That Christ is our life, and truth, and 
peace, and righteousness, our shepherd and advo- 
cate, our sacrifice and peace, who died for the sat- 
isfaction of all who should believe, and rose again 
for our Justification. 8, And we also firmly be- 
lieve, that there is no other mediator or advocate 
with God the Father, but Jesus Christ. And as 
to the Virgin Mary, she was holy, humble, and full 
of grace. And this we also believe concerning all 
Other saints, nainely, that they are waiting in 
heaven for the resurrection of their bodies at the 
day of Judgment. 9. We also believe that after 
this life there are but two places, one for those 
that are saved, the other for the damned, which 
two we Call paradise and hell, wholly denying that 
lmnaginary purgatory of anti-christ, invented in op- 
position tu the truth. 10. Moreover we have ever 
regarded ull the inventions of men in the affairs of 
religion as an unspeakable abowination before 
Guu ; such as the festival days and vigils of saints, 
and whiat is called holy water, the abstaining trom 
flesh on certain days, and such like things, but 
above all, the masses. 11. We hold in abhorrence 
all human inventions which produce distress, 
[probably meaning penances,] and are prejudicial 
to the liverty of mind. 12. We consider the sacra- 
ments as syrns of holy things, or as the visible em- 
blems of invisible blessings. We regard it as 
proper and even necessary that believers use these 
symbols and forms when it can bedone. Notwith- 
standing which, we maintain that believers may be 
saved without these signs, when they have neither 
place nor opportunity of observing them. 13. We 
acknowledge no sicrament as of divine appoint- 
meut, but baptism and the Lord’s supper. 14. We 
honour the secular powers with subjection, obedi- 
ence, promptitude, and payment. 

Several subsequent confessions of the Walden- 
ses are of similar tenor, recognizing all the funda- 
mental doctrines of the Reformation; but some 
parts of them are more pointedly directed against 
the errors of the Romish church, such as the re- 
stricting of the use of the Scriptures to the clergy, 
the celibacy of the clergy, the infallibility of the 
pope, &c. The Waldenses seem at all times to 
have laid particular stress upon the point of the 
church of Rome being the anti-christ, the harlot of 
Babylon, the man of sin, the son of perdition, spo- 
ken of in the New Testament prophecies; and 
they insisted strenuously upon the necessity of 
separation from her communion, though the 
inculcate obedience to their popis 
rulers. 


Asal 


TEASING. 


This is no trivial subject. It is a science as 
regularly taught and learned as any other. The 
Vermont Chronicle gives a specimen of it, with 
some suggestions which we subjoin : 


“Mother, mother, mother, may I, mayn’t I, 
won’t you, shan’t she, shan’t he, I won’t, [ must, 
do now, mother, mother, mother, mother, &c., &c., 
&c., &c. Why, if five thousand women had to 
hear the whole of it, it would drive them crazy ! 
And then, how can a woman work to any purpose, 
whose thoughts are put in confusion every minute 
by such onsets? And then for family government, 
and family enjoyment, and family atfection; it 
makes sad work with these, and with every thing 
which is lovely and valuable. 

Children are taught tc teaze, very much as they 
are taught tocry. With all his little wants, real 
or imaginary, the child runs to his mother. ‘They 
are matters of importance to him. He wants a 
definite and decisive answer, one which will settle 
the question; and his mind will be on the rack 
till he has it. It is not in the nature of a child to 
teel otherwise. He will have no peace himself, 
and will therefore give his mother no peace till he 
understands and knows that the point is settled. 
If you give no answer till he has spoken ten times, 
and then, if he has any reason to suspect that 
speaking twenty times more wil! obtain an answer 
more favourable to his wishes, he will speak twenty 
times more. And this will soon grow into a habit. 
But e him an answer the first time he speaks, 
and he will not be obliged to speak the second 
time to obtain one; and never alter your decision 
for his teasing, and he will soon give it up as of no 
use. Your answer may be almost any thing. It 
may be, “ Wait ten minutes and [ will then tell 

ou ;” * Wait till | have done this piece of work.” 

ut it must be something definite, something that 
the child can understand, and which he knows will 
not be altered. If you have leisure, and the occa- 
sion seems a proper one, you may let him argue 
the case before you decide it, but not afterwards. 
Indeed, if he has learned by experience that your 
decisions are final, he will seldom, if ever, attempt 
it. He will consider it as an answer. His mind 
will be at rest on that point, and soon find some- 
thing else with which to amuse himself. 

Now, mothers do not say you have not time to 
answer the requests of your children as socn as 
they are made. If your time is so occupied, that 
you find it ditficult, how can you afford to neglect 
it, and thus teach them to teaze, and thus bring 
upon yourself an incunceivably greater hindrauce? 


PURITY OF INTENTION. 


As to know the end distinguishes a man from a 
beast, so to choose a good end distinguishes a good 
trom an evil man. Hezekiah repeated his good 
deeds upon his sick bed, and obtained favour of 
God; but the Pharisee was accounted insolent for 
doing the same thing; because this man did it to 
upbraid his brother, the other to obtain a mercy of 
God. Zacharias questioned with the angel about 
his message, and was mare speechless for his in- 
credulity ; but the blessed Virgin Mary questioned 
too, and was blameless; for she did not enquire 
after the manner of the thing, but he did not be- 
lieve the thing itself: he doubted of God’s power 
or the truth of the messenger; but she only of her 
own incapacity. This was it which distinguished 
the mourning of David from the exclamation of 
Saul ; the confession of Pharaoh from that of Man- 
asses ; the tears of Peter from the repentance of 
Judas. ‘For the praise is not in the deed done, 
but in the manner of its doing. Ifa man visit his 
sick friend, and watches at his pillow for charity 
sake, and because of his own affection, we approve 
it; but if he does it in hope of legacy, he is a vul- 
ture, and only watches for the carcass. The same 
things are honest and dishonest; the manner of 
doing them, and the end of the design, makes the 
separation.” 

Holy intention is to the actions of a man that 
which the soul is to the body, or form to its matter, 


‘or the root to the tree, or the sun to the world, or 


the fountain to a river, or the base toa pillar; for 
without these the body is a dead trunk, the matter 
is sluggish, the tree is a block, the world is dark- 
ness, the river is quickly dry, the pillar rushes into 
flatness and ruin; and the action is sinful, or un- 
profitable and vain. ‘The poor farmer that gave a 
dish of cold water to Artaxerxes, was rewarded 
with a golden goblet, and he that gives the same 
to a disciple, in the name of a disciple, shall have 
a crown; but if he gives water in despite, when 
the disciple needs wine or a cordial, his reward 
shall be to want that water to cool his tongue.— 
Jer. Taylor. 


EFFECTS OF WIT'TICISMS IN THE PULPIT. 


An eminent medical practitioner, who is also a 
man of true piety, was called, not long since to at- 
tend a patient on the Lord’s day, at sucha distance 
trom tis own place of worship, as to render his at- 
tendance there impossible. Not willing, however, 
to luse the benetit of public worship altogether, he 
repaired to a neighbouring chapel; but as the 
service was far advanced, and the place much 
crowded, he could get no further than the door. 
The preacher was a man Jong and deservedly es- 
teemed in the Christian world, but of that class 
who are unhappily prone to mingle oddities and 
witticisms with their discourse. His text was 
touund to be * Almost thou persuadest me to be a 
Curistian ;” and as he proceeded, many ludicrous 
expressions escaped hiin, not at all to the taste of 
his professional hearer. This gentleman was, 
however, particularly struck with the effect of this 
mode of preaching on a person who stood near him, 
who appeared to be a very respectable and intel- 
ligent young man. After listening some time with 
great attention, but with evident and growing in- 
dications of uneasiness and disgust, he hastily re- 
tired from the scene muttering in an audible tone, 
“If this be preaching the gospel of Jesus Christ, I 
know nothtug of the meaning of the New ‘Testa- 
— Almost thou persuadest me to be an infi- 

el. 

This incident was related in my hearing, by the 
gentletnan who was present. I forbear any com- 
ment: but sha!l heartily rejoice if it produce a 
salutary effect on any who may be tempted to such 
a wretched prostitution of the sacred office of the 
a ministry as is referred tu.— Lond. Bup. 

ag 


FAITH MAY BE GENUINE ALTHOUGH NOT 
JOYFUL. | 


We can imagine two seamen navigating the op- 
posite extremes of the sume broad ocean. On one 
the sun has risen, and cheers his heart as it scat- 
ters brightness over the waves—a favourable vale 
springs up—he is bid to weigh anchor, and hoist 
all sail—he obeys with alacrity and delight—there 
is no sense of fatigue or reluctance—with every 
strain of the cable his heart bounds homeward— 
he seems to descry already the cliffs of his native 
shore, and his loud cheers keep time with his 
animated effurts. On the other the dew of night 
is falling, or tue sharp blast whistles round hin— 
every star is hidden—tne vessel makes no way— 
nothing can be seen, and he hears only the gluon y 
dash of the billow—he is directed tu ascend the 
mast, to reef a sail, to labour at the punp—he 
steadily obeys, but it is in sadness—his heart is 
heavy, and his eye dull—no lively anticipat‘on otf 
the desired haven visits his mind—no note of ani- 
mation or pleasure heard—still he continues 
earnest in toil. Will it be said that this man shows 
no genuine truth and fidelity?’ Rather surely, that 
the principle of faith, or confidence in the master 
of the vessel, is much more decisively found ani 
exhibited in his situation than in that of the first 
named. 

It is undeniable that perseverance in a duty 
when unattended with pleasure, is a stronger test 
of principle, than the most ample indulgence in a 
privilege which proves its own immediate reward. 


—Sheppard’s | Thoughts, 


AN ARGUMENT FOR CHRISTIANITY. 


The conversion of Paul, asa well attested mira- : 


cle, is itself a must unanswerable argument for the 
truth of the Christian religion. If his conversion can 
neither be attributed to imposture nor to enthusi- 
asm then, it necessarily follows, that Christ still 
lives, and that he has al] power both in heaven and 
in earth. That Paul was neither an impostor nor 
an enthusiast, is proved by all the evidence that 
such a case canadmit. If he had been an impostor, 
the story of his conversion was a fiction of his own 


invention; but did his subsequent conduct prove, 


or even indicate, that he was an impostor!—An 
impostor invariably aims to acquire either wealth, 
distinction, or carnal pleasure; but it was utterly 
impossible that Paul could have expected any of 
these things. On the contrary, he could not but 
know, that the course he was taking would effec- 
tually debar him from ever attaining them, and 
that all he could expect from the world would be 
poverty, toil, contempt, and death; and all these 
evils he did suffer, and he suffered them with 
cheerfulness, much less without evincing any dis- 
appointment of expectation. Now we may boldly 
affirm, that St. Paul could not have acted as he did, 
without a firm conviction of the reality of his con- 
version, and of the truth of all its circumstances. 

Equally impossible was it, that the apostle could 
have been an enthusiast, who was deluded by a warm 
imagination. An enthusiast always, either sooner 
or later, discovers his folly and imbecility of mind ; 
but the apostle never discovered either. On the 
contrary, he always manifested the most singular 
prudence and acuteness of mind. And, finally,a 
life so innocent, so pure, so benevolent, so disin- 
terested, and so marked with intellectual superi- 
ority, as was that of the apostle Paul’s was never, 
and can never be led either by an impostor or an 
enthusiast. 


NOVEL READING. 


Dr. Chalmers, in his Moral Philosophy, speaks 
very strongly against the indulgence of novel 
reading. While he would have no apprehensions 
that the intellectual or moral character of any one 
would suffer by neglecting them, he would tremble 
for the friend greedily addicted to the perusal of 
them. They are, without doubt, dangerous to any 
one. And if for no other reasun, because they 
present life as it is not, and never should be. 
Nove! readers will rarely be satisfied with their 
fortune in life. The daughter will be dissatisfied 
with her parents, and ultimately with her husband 
and children. The mind is so accustomed, by 
reading. novels, to fiction, that nothing else can 
satisty it. And we venture to predict, that novel 
reading husbands are never too well satisfied with 
their wives. 


ON PLEASING GOD IN THE CLOSET. 


Whenever we feel a want of relish for secret 
prayer, ora reluctance to engage in it, we ought to 
ask ourselves at once, How should we like God to 
becume reluctant to hear our prayers, or the Inter- 
ces-or to grow weary of presenting them betore 
the throne? And if this question do not bring us 
to our senses at once, and thus send us willingly to 
our closet, we ought to follow it up by asking, 
W hat should we think—teel—do—were the Father 
to shut his ear on our prayers, the Son to exclude 
them from the golden censer of his incense, and 
the Spirit to withhold all his help in future? 
bare idea is horrible! And were such a dread re- 
ality possible in our case, how we sliould pray to 
be allowed to resume and continue the habit and 
spirit of secret prayer! How we should agonize 
in terror and suspense, until Wé felt again the 
Holy Spirit, helping our infirmities, and pouring 
out on us the grace of supplication.—Chrislian 
Library. 


Afflictions scour us of our rust. Adversity, like 
winter weather, is of use to kill those vermin which 
the summer of prosperity is apt to produce and 
nourish.—Arrowsmuth. 


“LET US PRAY.” 


This is the common language of Clergymen 
when they arise before their congregation to pray. 
But do the people generally understand its import ? 
We fear not. We suspect that many regard it as 
a standard manner among Clergymen of announc- 
ing that they are going to pray. This isa great 
mistake. When a clergyman uses this language, 
he invites his people to engage with him in pray- 
er—to follow him in the words he shall ntter—to 
repeat them to themselves after him—to feel what 
he expresses—to desire what he desires. When 


this is done, minister and people pray. But this: 


is not always done. How often during the exer- 
cise of prayer, do you see people gazing about 
upon the congregation, and paving no attention to 
the petition offered up by him who is leading in the 
devotions of the sanctuary? Such conduct is high- 
ly incorrect, and ought to be discountenanced in 
every congregation. The people should pray as 
well as the minister; and in order to prevent the 
mind from wandering, it might be well for them 
to keep their eyes closed during the exercise.— 
Gospel Sun. 


PRAYER ‘THE BEST DEFENCE. 


Upon one occasion of great difficulty, Melanc- 
thon and Luther had met together to consult about 
the best means to be adopted. After having spent 
some time in prayer, Melancthon was suddenly 
called out of the room, from which he retired 
under great distress of mind. During his absence, 
he saw soine of the elders of the reformed church, 
with their parishoners and families. Several chil- 
dren were also brought, hanging at the breast; 
while others a little older, were engaged in prayer. 
This reminded him of that passaye, “out of the 
mouths of babes and sucklings hast thou ordained 
strength, because of thine enemies, that thon 
mightest still the enemy and avenger.” En- 
couraged by this pleasing scene, he returned to 
his friends with a mind set at liberty, and a cheer- 
ful countenance. Luther, astonished at this sud- 
den chanye, said, “what now! what has happened 
to you, Philip, that you are become so cheerful ?” 
* QO, Sirs,” replied Melancthon, “ let us not be dis- 
couraged, for [ have seen our noble protectors, and 
such as I will venture to say, will prove invincible 
against every foe!” “ And pray,” returned Luther, 
filled with surprise and pieasure, “ who, and where 
are these powerful heroes?” Oh!” said Me- 
lancthon, “ they are the wives of our parishoners. 
and their little children, whose prayers I have just 
witness.d—prayers wh ch J am sure our God will 
hear; for as our Heavenly Father, and the Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, has never despised nor 
rejected our supplications, we have reason to trust 
that he will not in the present alarming danger. 


Dr. Grey, the Bishop of Hereford, whose death 
was recently announced in the London papers, was 
considered an excellent Greek scholar, perhaps the 
best in the country. In private life, he was highly 
esteemed for his charity, urbanity, and kindness. 
and was generally looked up to as a pattern of deep 
and fervent piety. He has left a widow and four- 
teen children, the youngest of whom is but one 
and a half years old. He was the brother of Lora 
Howick (Earl Grey.) under whose last adminis- 
tration he was elevated to the Episcopal chair, on 
the death of Dr. Huntingford, in 1832. The esti- 
mated revenue of this bishopric is three thousand 
pounds. The average revenue of the twenty- 
four Bishops is four thousand three hundred 
pounds. The highest, that of Durham, is eight 
thousand seven hundred pounds (exceeding that of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, which is only eight 
thousand pounds,) and the lowest, that of St. Da- 


vid, four hundred pounds, 


The. 


For the Presbyterian. 
CIRCULAR. 


In view of the present poceniety ae 
in the country, the Executive Commitee of the 
American Tract Society have been led serious! 
to inquire what course they ought to pursue. Shai} 
their efforts be relaxed, and the bread of life be 
withheld from perishing millions? The language 
of God is, “* Go forward; Christ has died, and a 
ruined world is pleading.” 


Tne Foreion Fietp. 

In heathen countries great facilities now exist 
for propagating the Gospel by the press. There 
are supported by our fureign missionary societies, 
exclusive of the Moravian Brethren, s1x hundred 
and eighty-three missionaries and assistants, five 
hundred and fourteen of whom have been sent out 
from the United States, seventeen being printers : 
the remainder are native teachers, printers or as- 
sistants. Nineteen printing establishments, four 
slereolype foundries, and forty presses are connec- 
ted with these missions. Four hundred and fort 
six Tracts and thirty-five volumes are issued in 
common with the American Tract Society, or are 
approved by the publishing committee. The soci- 
ety and the various institutions aided, publish 
Tracts in fifty-six different languages embracing a 
very large part of the earth’s population. 


The Nations wait for God's Law. 


In a letter from Mapras, dated Oct. 26, 1836, 
Rev. Messrs. Winslow and Scudder say : 

“One of the grand reasons why a missionary 
station has been commenced at Madraz, is that the 
American B.ble and Tract Societies may have the 
opportunity of distributing their productions to the 
millions to whom it opens the way of access. This 
it appears, is the only hope legitimately to be en- 
tertained of vast numbers that they can be rescued 
from the wrath to come. To preach the Gospel 
(with the living voice) even to those speaking the 
Tamul language, a thousand men are needed. 
But where are they to be found? We would again 
repeat, that, to a great extent, the only hope, hu- 
manly speaking, which can be entertained of the 
salvation of the present generation, is in what the 
American Bible and Tract Societies may do for 
them. 

‘Our wants are the wants of as large a popula- 
tion as that of the United States of America; 
8,000,000 speaking the Tamul, and 8,000,000 
speaking the Teloogoo languages, to all of whom 
we may have access. The first grant we will beg 
of you, is a sum sufficient to supply us with from 
90,000 to 100,000 copies of The Blind Way,* 
which is a very popular Tract. We have heard 
but of one instance of its being torn up. The most 
influential man who ever joined the church in Cey- 
lon, declared that this ‘Tract was the great means 
of shaking his fuith in heathenism. We think 
that 160,000 copies ot The Blind Way, neatly 
bound in paper covers, could not cost jess than 
Spanish collars. Perhaps you think 100,( C0 
cupies is a large euition. But when we consider 
that half this number might profitably be ui tribu- 
ted in Madras and ils vicuuity, aud when we recol- 
lect that one of us lately distributed 30,000 Tracts 
In the Course of six weeks, in a small but distant 
portion of the country, we think that the demands 
ut the people warrant us to go thus far.” | 

Frou the claims are equally pressing. 
A letter fiom the Mission, bering date, Sept. 24, 
1836, says: “The call tor the Seriptures and 
‘l'racts has increased the past year, and will con- 
tinue tu increase every succeeding year. ‘l'welve 
mnunths ago it Was a quesuon whether the presses - 
at Manepy would not supply the demand for such 
books ; but the call became louder in proportion to 
our means for answering it. Large numbers of 
‘Tracts have been printed; but they have been 
scattered through the land almost as fast as they 
issued from the press. All that remain on hand 
might be easiiy and usefully disposed of in a short 
time, There is not in the mission any thing like 
a present supply of the word of life, or of parts of 
it: nor is there likely to be a supply for some time 
to come. Many of the reauers in ihe schools are 
asking for the Gospels, and in vain. There is 
room for the American Bible and Tract Socveties 
to exert their largest benevolence.” 

From Burman the intelligence is truly gladden- 
ing. ‘The solicituce for books, described by Dr. 
Judson, six years ago, is undiminished; One indi- 
vidual ottered 20 rupees to the man who should 
bring him the book wich taught the Christian re- 
ligion. After visiting Rangoon in vain, in the 
hope to obtain one, he providentially met with a 
Missionery who furnished him with some of the 
Tracts. On receiving them he fell on his knees 
with the greatest reverence and gratitude. He 
had for years been burdened with sin; his mind 
seemed prepared for instruction. He saw and re- 
ceived the truths disclised to him, and promised to 
visit the teachers in Rangoon at an early period. — 
Bauds of distributers are still travelling through 
the country scattering the good seed of. the king- 
dom. 

Recent communications from Russta state that 
the harvest there among 60,000,000 of souls is ripe 
to be gathered. The people receive the books 
with unleigned satisfaction. 

All the stations aided in former years still look 
to the American churches, through this Society, 
tor help; and several applications are before the 
Committee which could not be met from the 
$35,000 appropriated the last year. From China, 
trom Singapore and the Indian Archipelago, from 
Siam, from the Shans, from Burmah, from Northern 
India, from Orissa, from the Telingas, fromm Cey- 
lon, and the millions of the Tamul population on 
the continent, from the Mahrattas, from the Sand- 
wich Islands, from Syria, from Persia, from Smyr- 
na, from Greece, from Constantinople, from Russia, 
from Sweden, from Germany, from France, from 
South Africa, and from the Aborigines ot America 
there comes a cry, deep and piercing—Forget us 
not; impart to us the knowledge which alone can 
make us wise for eternity—the knowledge of your 
and your Saviour. 

In view of these and similar facts, the Committee 
cannot but cordially approve the resolution adopted 
by the American Board of Commissioners for Fo- 
reign Missions at their late anniversary. in the 
spirit of which all our Foreign Missionary Societies 
concur, that “ there can be no reasonable doubt that 
the printing press was providentially given to 
mankind in these latter duys, with special refe- 
rence to the employment of its great powers in as- 
sisting lo propagate the knowledge of the Gospel.” 

Votume Crecunation. 

Through this Society a channel is opened by 
which the best Christian writers of present and 
past ages are made to concentrate their moral and 
intellectual energies in proclaiming the Gospel by 
the press, not only in the form of the small ‘l'ract, 
but also in the standard volume and the family li- 
hrary. ‘These books are received without the pre- 
judice which often resists the emaller ‘Tract or the 
living Preacher. They may be read again and 
again without beeoming illegible; they may be 
handed down from generation to generation, hal- 
lowed by the most sacred associations, and sancti- 
tied in being used by the Holy Ghost in the ccn- 
ve-zion of the souls of parents and children, and 
made as dear to the survivors as the memery of 
the departed. T'wo hundred and thirty thousund 
valumes were circulated the last year among the 
learned and the unlearned—read by all—the deaf 
and the blind—by land and by sea—in the light of 
day and the darkness of midnight. In this depart- 
ment of the Society’s operations, will not the 
Christian community exert their strength, until 
every family, in every section and neighbourhcod 
in this wide-spread and wide-spreading nation— 
unttl every steam-boat, and canal-boat, and ship on 
our waters is supplied? Warned by innumerable 
ruine on the field of history, shall we not seek by 
the circulation of these works, to shun the fate of 
those countries where conscience is extinguished ? 


* The Blind Wa (of Idolatry,) a Tamul Tract, in 
three parts, apa’ by the American Tract Society. 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN. . 


Shall not patriotism and Christianity move onward | 
Morat Power or Tract Visitation. 
in_said_and written upon this sub-. 
ise iated. What is Tract Visitation? It 
és ttié humble, prayerful, systematic efforts of the 
disaiples-of Christ to.aid the minister of the Gospel 
and for the promotion of morality and deg) woe 
iety ; an instrumentality for diffusing the pel- 
ea 
Heaven tr in the lives of its professors; the chil- 
‘ren of God becoming the salt of the earth ;—an 
Ufganization necessary, in its essential features, to 
‘of Tract Visitation for one year ina single city ; 
‘958 visiters, prayerfully pursuing their humble and 
“self-denying labours, presented nearly half a mil- 
companied, as providence seemed to open the way, 
; with all euch means as could be properly employed 
for the salvation of individuals. In connection with 
instruments of distributing to the destitute 1159 
Bibles and 5345 Testaments; 2948 children were 
-brought into Sabbath-schools ; 127 induced to join 
tend church; and 1779 signed the temperance 
pledge. No less than 1708 prayer-meetings, in 
which were gathered multitudes who neglect the 
view to their spiritual benefit, and to implore the 
outpouring of God’s Spirit upon the Tract districts 
and upon the world; and to crown all, three hun- 
converted to God. In what church of Christ is not 
a band of labourers needed to accomplish such 
works as these? Where is the soil so well culti- 
ers the Aarons and the Hurs to sustain the hands 
of their pastors? Could this system prevail through 
all gur churches, Zion would soon appear in new 
and the heart are already prepared. Why will 
not christians disperse them, accompanied with a 
kind warning, to families where the Lord Jesus 
sleep by whom shall the world be awakened? 
Suci: is the mighty efficiency for good involved 
-in the prosperity of the American Tract Society. 
or shall we sustain the cause with our prayers, our 
personal labours, and our benefactions ? How much 
we are called individually to contribute, each one, 
believe that less than THIRTY-FIVE THOUSAND DOL- 
LARS will be inadequate to meet the demand the 
current year from foreign lauds; and that not far 
‘and volume circulation, and answer other claims 
, upon the Society in our own country. 
» Will not 200 individuals who are able and wil- 
*Society by a donation of $50 each? Will not 500 
findividuals become Life Members by a donation of 
$820 each? Will not churches constitute their pas- 
‘not ladies exert themselves as in former years !— 
*Will not pastors of churches present the cause at 
an early day and take collections? Will not friends 
however small the sum? Will not auxiliary So- 
cieties return to their first love, and extend a help- 
ing hand !—In short, will not the people of God 
the Society to spread the Gospel over ull the 
earth? | 
In behalf of the executive Committee of the 
JAMES MILNOR, Chairman. 
Witturam A. Cor. Sec. 
O. Eastman, Vis. Fin. Sec. 


arm in arm in this labour. 
yet there is reason to fear its importance is 
in his arduous labours for the salvation of sinners, 
ven through a community ; the light of religion 
‘the-prosperity of any church. Look at the history 
lion of Tracts among the accessible families, ac- 
this labour of love, the visiters were the honoured 
Bible clusses ; 1116 persons were persuaded to at- 
stated means of grace, were held, with a special 
dred and thirty-six souls were reported as hopefully 
vated as not to require them? Are not tract visit- 
beauty. Tracts calculated to reach the conscience 
Christ is unhonoured or unknown? If the church 
Brethren, shall we shrink from the responsibility ? 
‘in the sight of God, must judge. The Committee 
fromm an equal amount is necessary to promote Tract 
sling, constitute themselves Life Directors of the 
‘tors or others Life Directors or Members? Will 
of the cause individually contribute what they can, 
throughout the land unite with one heart in aiding 

American Tract Society, 

New York, Oct. 5, 1837 
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SATURDAY, OCTOBER 14, 1837. 


TERMS.—Two Dollars and Fifty cents in advance. 
Three Dollars if not paid in advance. 


American Boarv.—The New York Observer 


attempts to place us in an attitude of hostility to 
the American Board. We disclaim the feeling 
attributed to us; we honour the American Board, 
but our decided preference is for the Presbyterian 
Foreign Missionary Society. ‘The Synod of 
Philadelphia is solemnly pledged to the support of 
the latter institution, and we repeat our opinion, 
that any attempt by a non-ecclesiastical board, to 
divert these pledged funds into another channel, 
is an *‘indelicate intrusion.” 


Correct SraTeMeNTs.—A cotemporary journal, 
to diminish the influence of the vote of the Presby- 
tery of Baltimore, sustaining the measures of the 
Assembly, says that three ministers and one Licen- 
tiate voted in the affirmative. A member of that 
Presbytery gives us the following statement: * Mr. 
Cross, whom they call a licentiate, was ordained 
previously to that meeting, and of course had a 
right to vote. Every Pastor within our bounds 


was present, and every church within our bounds,” 


including those that are vacant, was represented by 
an Elder.” 

The resolutions passed by the Presbytery of 
North Alabama, against the Assembly, are hailed 
by the New-school as a ray of light. ‘The follow- 
ing from the Watchman of the South, gives addi- 
tional information: 

“ A letter from a friend in Alabama, dated Sept. 
18, 1837, says—* The Presbytery of North Alaba- 
ma closed its fall sessions on the 9th instant. It 
adopted a resolution condemning, as unconstitu- 
tional, the excision of the four Synods. The mem- 
bers present were equally divided on this question, 
and the resolution was carried by the vote of the 
Moderator. Our Synod will meet on the 12th of 
October, when I expect the subject will be agita- 
ted, and | hope for a different result. A resolution 
was introduced into our Presbytery condemning 
the act of the Assembly in dissolving the Third 
Presbytery of Philadelphia. Only two voted in fa- 
vour of this resolution. Another resolution sym- 

athizing with the exscinded Synods and Third 
Preckevery of Philadelphia, and recommending 
them to send delegates to the next Assembly, was 
withdrawn, by the committee who introduced it, 
without debate.’ ” 

Norra Caroutina.—The strong resolutions of 
the Synod of North Carolina, approving the acts 
of the General Assembly were adopted by the fol- 
lowing vote: Ayes 72, Noes 5, non liquet 1. 

- The Presbytery of Allegheny have unanimously 
supported the measures of the Assembly. The 
Presbytery of New Brunswick have done the same, 
with two or three dissenting votes. The Presby- 
tery of West Hanover have sustained by a vote of 
37 to 16, and that of Winchester by a vote of 15 
' to 12, so that all the Virginia Presbyteries have 
taken the right ground. ‘The Presbytery of Car- 
lisle has also sustained; two ministers and five 
elders voting in the negative. The Presbyteries 
of Erie, Chilicothe, and Schuyler have voted in 
opposition tothe Assembly. Next week we will 
present a tabular view of the Presbyteries which 
have acted on the subject, with the state of the 
vote as far as ascertained. 

It will be seen by their resolutions inserted in 
this days paper, that the Presbytery of Hunting- 
don have likewise sustained the Assembly. 


RepresentTaTion.—The Michigan Observer re- 
marks : ** We hope that the Presbyterian and Con- 
gregational churches of Michigan, belonging to 
Synod, will, this year, take pains to be represented.” 


New 
noticg that the series of Letters 
progress of the New Haven Theology, which first 

_in the Southern Christian Herald, and 
from that paper copied into the Presbyterian, is 
now published in a neat little volume. These let- 
ters form an important link in the history of the 
present doctrinal controversy, inasmuch as they are 
from the pen of one who is thoroughly acquainted 
with every step of that controversy from its rise in 
New Haven, particularly as it has existed in the 
New England States. ‘The New-school press 
has been industrious in disseminating the idea, 
that all the acts of the late Assembly, are to be at- 
tributed to the prejudice entertained by the ortho- 
dox against the divinity of New England as taught 
twenty years ago. Nothing could be more un- 
founded than this representation. The semi-Pe- 
lagianism of New Haven is the true origin of the 
agitations which have pervaded the Church.— 
When Dr. Taylor first broached his sentiments, 
alarm was excited among the leading ministers in 
New England. Among the recently deceased, 
Drs. Porter, Hyde and Cornelius, and Mr. Evarts, 
and among the living Drs. Woods, Church, Grif- 
fin, Tyler, Humphrey, Harvey, Hewit, and Mr. 
Nettleton arrayed themselves against the New 
Divinity. 

On the other side we find but few names of any 
distinction, except those of Drs. Taylor and Beech- 
er. These last gentlemen in their anxiety to im- 
prove the theology of their fathers, struck out a 
new course and pursued it in defiance of the solemn 
remonstrances of their brethren. ; 

The alarm of the old divinity men of New Eng- 
land soon communicated itself to the Presbyterian 
Church, and as the facilities of intercourse rendered 
it certain that the leaven would soon spread over 
our Church, an effort was made to arrest it; and 
that was the origin of the controversy which has, 
for the last seven years, so unhappily distracted 
the Presbyterian Church. ‘The Letters are mn- 
questionably authentic, and we hope that many of 
our readers will desire to preserve them in their 
present form. 


Animat Macnetism.—We learn from the papers 
that this glaring absurdity is attracting much at- 
tention in at least one of the Eastern States, and 
that even Rev. and Right Rev. Clergy have given 
it their sanction. If our readers ask us what Ani- 
mal Magnetism means, we answer it isa species 
of jugglery by which certain animals of the homo 
tribe are. induced to believe in impossibilities. For 
instance, a Frenchman visits Providence, and com- 
munwates the important information that he pos- 
sesses a secret and mysterious influence, by the 
exertion of which he can impart to the individual 
upon whom he operates, a species of omniscience. 
A female subject is generally selected; the mag- 
netiser looks at her or pow-wows her, and immedi- 
ately she falls into a sleep, which by the way has 
no effect in silencing her vocal faculty; she conver- 
ses freely with visiters, and if one should invite her 
to visit Philadelphia, of which she may have no 
previous knowledge, she prepares for her journey, 
steps into the steamboat, (in imagination) describes 
accurately the objects she sees on the journey, ar- 
rives in the city, visits any particular house, and 
gives a full aod minute account of its internal ar- 
rangements, &c. All this time the lady remains in 
Providence! ‘This is marvellous indeed! It is 
no small improvement on the poetic license by 
which divine powers are attributed to the fair sex. 
And yet there are respectable men who gape, and 
wonder, and believe; and so they would have be- 
lieved in the Princess Carraboo, or in the Liverpool 
lady who could see distinctly through a bale of 
goods if formed into bandages and tied over her 
eyes. It would not be a bad notion in this won- 
der-loving age, to have a little re-enactment of the 
New England witchcraft scenes. We should en- 
courage any modest adventurer in this department, 
to believe that he would meet with entire success. 
By the way, since the Oueida Institute has dis- 
missed its classical and mathematical Professors, 
it might not be amiss to create a Professorship of 
animal magnetism. It would tickle the love for 
novelty in that region, and afford the reform boys 
a fine opportunity of travelling without expense or 
risk to the Southern States, to pry into the secrecies 
of slavery. 

Baier Instructions. (No. 1,)—How can we ac- 
count for the indifferenc of men to spiritual things, 
when they have long attended the public means of 
grace 

Answer. In reply to this question it should be 
distinctly noticed that the efficacy of all the means 
of grace depends on the accompanying influences 
of the Spirit of God. This is premised not to 
apologise for the sinner while continuing in im- 
penitence, or to detract from the necessity of em- 
ploying appointed means, but for the purpose of 
obtaining a precise answer to the inquiry. The 
apparent inefficacy of the preaching of the Gospel, 
ig not to be attributed to any inadaptedness in it 
to produce the right effect, but to its misuse by the 
hearer. First, itis possible for an individual to 
attend punctually for years on the services of the 
sanctuary, and yet to be conscious upon self ex- 
amination, that he has not heard a single ser- 
mon in connexion. Attention may be diverted 
by external objects and this may insensibly have 
become an inveterate habit; or whatis often the 
case, the thoughts may be wholly absorbel on 
subjects connected with the worldly occupation of 
the person. He is corporeally present in the 
house of God, but mentally he is far away from it, 
and is scarcely conscious of what is passing before 
him. The most tender entreaties, the most alarm- 
ing warnings, the most solid instructions may be 
falling from the lips of the preacher, but the sin- 
ner, in his abstracted state of mind suffers them to 
pass unheeded and unheard. Under these cir- 
cumstances it is not surprising, that the preach- 
ing of the Gospel should be **as a sounding brass 
or a tinkling cymbal.” 

But another case may be supposed, in which 
the same inefficacy is apparent, although the hearer 
is both punctual in his attendance upon public or- 


‘dinances and attentive to the preached Gospel. In 


such a case the failure of a proper effect may be ! 
accounted for on the following grounds; either 
that the individual listens merely for his tempo- 
rary gratifivation, or as a palliative to conscience, 
or without a due sense that the means must ever 
be inefficacious without the accompanying energy 
of God’s Spirit. To depend on outward means in 
an exclusive sense, is to Jean upon a broken reed ; 
but to use them and yet look beyond them to the 
promised influence of the Spirit, is the method pre- 
scribed by God himself. 

It may then safely be affirmed, that if an individ- 
ual is desirous of participating in the benefits of 
the Gospel, and will associate with his public at- 
tendance on ordinances, earnest, heart-felt and 
importunate prayer, that God would pour upon him 
the enlightening and sanctifying influences of his 
Spirit, he shall not be sent empty away. 


are ‘pleased sous 
on the origin and | York Observer : 


; Amsicuous.—We find the following in the New| 


“« When we published the deferred part of Dr. 


Tyler’s letter, we noticed the supposition of many, 


that the objectionable letter was from the pen of 
Professor Dickinson of Lane Seminary. We added 
this is a mistake. We have since discovered that 
our informant, on whose authority this denial was 
made, was himself at that time labouring under at 
least one mistake concerning the authorship of that 
letter. It was not written by the person whom he 
believed to be its author. We wish that denial 
therefore to stand on the authority of a man for 
whose honesty we vouch, but not for the accuracy 
of his information on this subject.” 

We have seldom met with a more perfect spe- 
cimen of mystification than is contained in the 
foregoing paragraph, and we cannot but believe, 
that the writer did not intend to be understood by 
his readers. When we attributed to Professor 
Dickinson the letter published in the Cincinnati 
Journal, in which the best men in the Presbyterian 
Church were called “* dogs of war,” and the best 
men in New England were represented as setting 
them on, we did so on presumptive evidence; but 
when the Editor of the New York Observer assu- 
red us on good authority that we were mistaken, our 
paper admitted the correction. It appears now, 
however, that the Editor of the Observer was in 
some way misinformed, but instead of telling his 
readers to what extent, he deals in dark sayings. 
A few questions may peradventure bring out the 
truth. Does the Editor mean that when he denied 
that Professor Dickinson wrote the letter in ques- 
tion, he stated what he has now ascertained to be 
incorrect? Then he ought to say so in direct 
terms, that the papers which have copied the de- 
nial, should now have an opportunity of acknow- 
ledging the truth. Again we ask, who was the 
informant on whose authority the denial was made, 
was it the real author of the letter himself, or was 
itathird person? We know not whether these 
questions will be answered, but of this we are as- 
sured, that Professor Dickinson suffers more by 
such ambiguous notices as the one quoted above, 
than he would by a direct and personal avowal of 
the authorship of the letter. 


New York Osserver.—The indirect style of 
insinuation adopted by the Editor of the N. Y. 
Observer is extremely repugnant. When we 
objected to the appointment of permanent agents 
by the American Board to operate on a Presbyte- 
rian Synod already pledged to another Board, he 
holds up the opinion as monstrous, insinuating 
that we intended to oppose the operation of such 
agents among Congregational, Dutch Reformed, 
and Lutheran churches, situated within the geogra- 
phical bounds of the Synod of Philadelphia;—an 
absurdity which certainly never entered our mind, 
until suggested by this Editor. 

In another article the same Editor remarks : 

“The suggestion, not made by the Herald, that 
the majority of the Assembly may keep the proper- 
ty, whether it legally belongs to them or not, by 
taking advantage of some difficulty in the way of 
bringing an action, has so much of bare-faced 
knavery in it, that we cannot believe it has ever 
been made by any one with a serious intention of 
reducing it to practice. Such a course could not 
be successful, in respect either to property or repu- 
tation; to this world or the next.” 

Here the insinuation is, that some Orthodox 
journal, if not the Herald, has been guilty of the 
‘‘ bare-faced knavery”’ of suggesting a plan to plun- 
der the New-school of their rightful property. 
We will venture to affirm that the Editor of the 
New York Observer was the first and the only 
man, who ever conceived the thought, which he 
thus insinuates as originating with the friends of 
the Presbyterian Church, none of whom we will 
be bold to say, would be guilty of such a trick, 
even after it has been suggested. 


For the Presbyterian. 
REVISED CONSTITUTION OF 1821, 

[The following views of a legal gentleman, nur- 
tured in the bosom of the Presbyterian Church, 
and well acquainted with its constitution, will be 
read with interest. ] 


Mr. Editor.—lIt isa favourite argument with the 
New-school party of the Church, that whatever 
may be said of the unconstitutionality of “the Plan 
of Union” of 1801—or of the agreement of 13808— 
as ratified by the Assembly, under the old consti- 
tution—the whole difficulty is cured by the revised 
constitution of 1821 and the recognition of the ex- 
cluded Synods from that period, up to the spring of 
1837. ‘This is also an important item in the 
opinions of Messrs. Wood and Hopkins and Chan- 
cellor Kent. Let us look at the argument, and so 
far from the revised constitution helping them, it 
will be found to destroy their case, root and branch. 
First— The revised constitution of 1821, provides 

for, recognizes, and rezulates only such churches 
as are strictly Presbytertan—and none others— 

So Mr. Wood admits _ in his opinion given in fa. 

vour of the New-school party. | 
If then there were any churches not strictly Pres- 

byterian, in connexion with, and treated as part 

of the Presbyterian Church previous to 1821, 

they ceased necessarily to belong to that body, 

because they are not referred to or contempla- 
ted in that revised constitution—a Congregation- 
al church which has no session or elders, cannot 
belong to a Presbytery under this constitution 

—because it wants a main feature. 
Second—Presbyteries according to this revised 
constitution can only be formed of churches 
strictly Presbyterian, therefore all such Presby- 
teries as may have been formed prior to this 
time, of churches not strictly Presbyterian, are 
by the very act of adoption of this constitution 
excluded—because such Presbyteries have not | 
the organization required by the revised consti- 
tution. 

Third—Synods are by their revised constitution 
created out of Presbyteries strictly Presbyterian, 
and however irregularly they may have been 
constituted before this revised constitution was 
passed, yet as soon as it went into force they 

were excluded or shut out from its jurisdiction 
and authority, because not strictly Presbyterian. 
How could they answer to the terms of the con- 
stitution, if not formed out of the materials desig- 
nated by the constitution. ‘The General Assemn- 
bly cannot make a Presbyterian Synod out of 
Congregational churches. 

Fourth—Bv their revised constitution powers are 
conferred on the General Assembly, which are 
clearly set forth and defined—and all .acts not 
included within those powers are of course void. 

If new powers are required, as for instance to 

unite the Presbyterian Church, and Baptist or 

Congregational Church into one body—such a 

measure would require an alteration in the consti- 
tution, which alteration cannot be effected with- 

out the proposition for an alteration being 

first sent down to the Presbyteries, and the con- 

sent of two thirds of the Presbyteries being 

given thereto. 

Fifth—No such alteration of the revised constitu- 

tion has been made in the manner prescribed, 

therefore the Assembly has no such power—and 

of course all amalgamations with other denomi- 

nations are void. 


Sixth—That which is void, never had any legal 


existence. Time or acquiescence cannot give 
life to that which never had existence. 

Lastly—The General Assembly by their act in 
relation to the excluded Synods have done nu 
more than to declare that they have been in er- 
ror in permitting Presbyteries who never had 
any constitutional connexion with the body to 
be represented in it, and that when they made 
certain Synods they did wrong, because they 


had no 
rials-which they did.—Having 
error, they have retraced their steps and intend 

hereafter to be obedient to the revised constitu- 

tion of 1821. 

In conclusion permit me to send you an extract 

from an opinion of a Judge of great eminence, de- 

livered on an important question of constitutional 

law in a case which had been argued with great 

force and ability. | 

The case was that of Vanhorn, lessee v. Dorance 

in the Circuit Court of the United States, for tlhe 

Pennsylvania District, tried before Patterson and 

Peters, Justices, April Term 1795—2 Dallas Rep. 

p. 324—It was a cause of great expectation in- 
volving several important questions of constitu- 
tional law, in relation to the territorial controver- 
sy between the state of Pennsylvania and Con- 
necticut. One of the great questions considered 
and decided, was the constitutionality of an act of 
the Legislature of Pennsylvania, commonly called 
“the quieting and confirming act”’—or in other 
words whether the Legislature of Pennsylvania 
had authority to make that act. The opinion was 
delivered by Mr Justice Patterson. In it will be’ 
found the refutation of the common idea held out 
in every New-school argument on the Plan of 
Union, to wit, that if the act is not contrary to the 
constitution it is valid—or as some have said—it 
is without or outside of the constitution and does 
not infringe it. The true doctrine is this, if the 
act in question is not done in conformity with the 
constitution, it is unconstitutional and void ab initio. 
The learned Judge thus inquires: 

** What is a constitution? It is the form of gov- 
ernment delineated by the mighty hand of the peo- 
ple, in which certain first principles of fundamen- 
tal laws are established.—The constitution is 
certain and fixed—it contains the permanent will 
of the people, and is the supreme law of the land. 
It is paramount to the power of the Legislature-— 
it is stable and permanent, not to be worked upon 
by the temper of the times, nor to rise and fall with 
the tide of events: notwithstanding the competi- 
tion of opposing interests, and the violence of con- 
tending parties, it remains firm and immoveable 
as a mountain amidst the strife of storms, or a rock 
in the ocean amidst the raging of the waves.—It 
can be altered only by the authority that made it. 
The life giving principle and the death stroke must 
proceed from the same hand.—What are Legisla- 
tures !—Creatures of the constitution—they owe 
their existence to the constitution—It is their 
commission and therefore all their acts must be 
conformable or else they will be void. 'The consti- 
tution is the origin and measure of Legislative 
authority. It says to Legislation—thus far shall 
ye goand no further. Nota particle of it should 
be shaken—not a pebble of it should be rernoved. 
Innovation is dangerous—one encroachment leads 
to another; precedent gives birth to precedent ; 
what has been done may be done again; thus radi- 
cal principles are generally broken in upon and 
the constitution eventually destroyed.” ‘The learned 
Judge then declared “that the confirming act was 
unconstitutional and void. It was invalid from the 
beginning—had no life or operation—and is pre- 
cisely in the same state as if it had not been 
made.” 

Now Mr. Editor—apply the foregoing to the 
Plan of Union of 1801 and the act of 1808. Let 
the constitution be heard—not the doings of the 
General Assembly in these years.—Where is the 
power given to the Assembly to do these acts.—It 
Is not in the constitution the advocates of union 
admit, but out of it.—Then it never was.—T'hese 
plans “were invalid frum the beginning—had no 
life or uperation—and are precisely in the sa:ne 
state as if they had not been made.” 

A PRESBYTERIAN. 


Dr. Woops’ Opinion.—As Dr. Woods of Ando- 
ver has been quoted by the New-school press, we 
will also quote his opinion of the proceedings of 
the Assembly, after he had more deliberately ex- 
amined them., The following letter was addressed 
to a southern member of the last Assembly, and is 
published in the Southern Christian Herald. 


Theological Seminary Andover Aug. 26, 1837 
Rev. Joun Wiruerspoon, D. D. 

“ Rev. and Dear Sir.—Your brotherly letter 
dated Aug. 9th. I received more than a week 
since and should have answered immediately, had 
not other duties prevented.—Most heartily do I 
reciprocate all the expressions of esteem, and love, 
and confidence, which ‘your letter contains. And 
when, on any point, [am so unhappy as to differ 
from you and those who are joined with you in late 
proceedings, I do at once suspect my own judg- 
ment, and think it quite probable that, had I your 
means of information, and were I placed in your 
circumstances, I should judge and act with you. I 
have just read the Review of the doings of the last 
Assembly in the Repertory. IL think it a much 
better account of the matter and a better argu- 
ment, than I have scen before. Nor do [ think 
any impartial man can read that Review, without 
having feelings of candor and kindness towards 
the majority of the Assembly. I wish the Review 
might be read by all who teel an interest in the 
subject. 

* Mr. Plumer wrote me requesting the name of 
my correspondent. I immediately wrote acknow- 
ledging that he had a right to the name and 
should have it; unless satisfaction could be given 
him without. Inow expect that my correspondent 
will be willing to acknowledge his mistake and 
retract his statement; and with this my dear 
brother Plumer wi!l be satisfied. . I always suppo- 
sed there was a mistake and am now much pleased 
to find that it is likely to be corrected; and so 
corrected that no imputation will lie against Mr. 
Plumer. His reputation is dear to my heart, and 
it is no small joy to me to see it clear and bright. 
[ believe all you say in regard to what he said, or 
rather what he did not say in the Assembly. He 
had a right to mention me, with brothers Tyler 
and Nettleton, as opposed to the erroneous doc- 
trines which the Assembly condenined. I rejoice 
that you did condemn them.—I regard them as 
contrary to the word of God and to all orthodox 
Confessions of Faith; and I believe wrong doc- 
trines, together with the irregular and extrava- 
gant measures which have been extensively adop- 
ted, have been the real source of the difficulties 
now existing in the Presbyterian Church. Had 
it not been for these, [ think you might have had 
harmony and peace. The testimony of the As- 
sembly, so nearly unanimous, is of great value, 
even in New England, giving strength and confir- 
mation to the cause of truth, and lowering down 
the bold front of error. ‘There are comparatively 
few who hold the peculiar tenets of the New Haven 
school. And the number is diminishing. It is no 
uncommon thing especially of late years, for those 
who go to that school, to become dissatisfied with 
the opinions of the Professor. And my impression 
is that Dr. Taylor himself, were he to begin his 
career now with the knowledge that he has ac- 
quired as to the state of the public mind, would not 
think it expedient to advance the notions which 
have distinguished his scheme. I am glad that 
Dr. Tyler’s letters on the subject are to be pub- 
lished in the pamphlet form. ‘They are written 
ably and justly.” 


For the Presbyterian. 
PROCEEDINGS REVIEWED, No. 2. 


(Originally intended for the N. Y. Observer.) 
As it is my purpose to review only the more 
important decisions of the General Assembly, I 
shall omit all notice of the proceedings of that 
body prior to the abrogation of the “ Plan of 
Union.” This I think must be regarded as the 
leading measure of the Assembly. If the decision 
in this case was correct, there can be but little 
difficulty in showing that the measures consequen 
on this decision were justifiable. 

The position assumed by the majority in relation 
to the “Plan of Union’? was, that the Plan was 
altogether unconstitutional; not merely that the 
Constitution of the Presbyterian Church made. no 
provision for such an arrangement as the one em- 


bodied in the Plan of Union, but that whole plan 


and its several parts were in direct opposition to 
the express provisions of the Constitution. This I 
believe to be the fact, and to sustain my opinion, I 
shall, to a great degree, rely on the argument pre- 
sented in the subjoined overture from the Presby- 


po authority to create them out of the mate-| tery of New Brunswick. From an examination of 
discovered their | this overture, it will be seen to be a perfectly 


hopeless task to reconcile the regulations adopted 

by the General Assembly of 1801, for the govern- 

ment of the churches on the “ Plan of Union” with 

the rules laid down in the Constitution for the 

government of the churches. 

Some of the members of the late Assembly 

strongly opposed to the abrogation of the “ Plan of 
Union” admitted that it was unconstitutional, yet 
under the impression, that considerations para- 
mount to all constitutional rule justified a depar- 
ture from the provisions of the Constitution, they ' 
voted against the abrogation of the plan. : 

_ Some of the minority maintained that it. was 
merely extra-constitutional, and desired to place 
the plan on the same footing with the plans for 
founding Theological Seminaries, and for conduct- 
ing benevolent and other operations, overlooking 
this very obvious and important distinction, viz. 
that these plans, even if not necessarily growing 
out of the provisions of the Constitution, do not 
conflict with a single article of that instrument; 
whereas every individual part of the “Plan of 
Union” is at direct variance with the letter and 
spirit of the Constitution. (See the overture below, 
and the references therein made. ) 

Others of the minority contended that the plan 
had actually received the sanction of the Presby- 
teries, and should therefore be considered equally 
binding upon the Assembly and churches under the 
care of that body as the Constitution itself. 

This position was defended by the fact, that the 
Constitution of the Presbyterian Church had been 
revised since the adoption of the “ Plan of Union ;” 
and that at the time of revision, no exceptions were 
taken to the plan by the Presbyteries. While I 
admit the fact, I deny the correctness of the 
inference, or in other words, I deny that the Plan 
of Union ever received, either directly or indirect- 
ly, the sanction of the Presbyteries, and for the 
following reasons. 3 

1. That the revision was not made by the Pres. 
byteries themselves, but by a committee of the 
Assembly of 1809 appointed to examine the Con- 
stitution and to report to the next Assembly such 
changes as in the opinion of the committee it 
would be expedient to submit to the Presbyteries 
for their approval. 

2. That when the report of that committee was 
made to the next Assembly,and by the following 
Assembly was modified and adopted, it was then 
submitted to the Presbyteries to say, whether the 
proposed alterations should be made or not, and 
this was the only matter submitted to the Presby- 
teries for their decision.”’* 

3. That in the Report of the Committee, even as 
modified and adopted by the Assembly, there was 
not the least allusion to the * Plan of Union,” and 
consequently the consent of the Presbyteries to 
the proposed alterations in the Constitution can 
with no propriety be considered as giving the 
sanction of the Presbyteries to the Plan of Union. 

4. That as the “* Plan of Union” formed no part 
of the propositions submitted for the consideration 
of the Presbyteries, the plan remained on the same 
footing on which it was before the revision of the 
Constitution; and was therefore just as unconsti- 
tutional after the revision as before the revision, 
and cannot be regarded as having received either 
directly or indirectly the sanction of the Presby- 
teries, a sanction essential to its lawful existence. 

Some of the minority maintained that the Plan 
of Union was a compact, and that certain rights 
had been vested under this plan, and that therefore 
the plan could not be abrogated without the con- 
sent of all the parties interested. 

Admitting for argument sake, that it was a com- 
pact. Of what force is a compact where the par- 
ties to it have no right or authority to enter into 
such a compact! Is not a compact entered into 
under such circumstances null and void from the 
very nature of the case?. It never had a lawful 
existence. It is only in cases, where the contract- 
ing parties have a right to enter into a contract, 
that they are prohibited, by the courts of law, from 


tract, as a reason for non-compliance with its pro- 
visions. 

In ordinary business transactions, if a minor 
makes a contract, is he not at liberty to refuse his 
assent to the contract, when he comes of age! 
And is not this sanctioned by the law, on the 
ground, that one of the parties having no right to 
enter into the contract, it is null and void from the 
want of competency in the contracting parties. 
Or if a guardian has made an unauthorized disposi- 
tion of his property, has not the minor when of 
age a right to revoke the act of his guardian? _ 

In the Yazoo case, relied upon by the minority 
of the last Assembly to maintain their position, the 
decision of Chief Justice Marshall presupposes 
and rests upon the fact, the Legislature of Georgia 
had a constitutional right to dispose of the lands 
in question, and therefore that no subsequent Le- 
gislature, on any pretext whatever, had a right to 
recall the grant, or to deprive the then possessors 
of the lands of their vested rights. 

But who will make a similar claim in the case 
of the “ Plan of Union!” The Assembly had no 
right to form such a plan, for it is expressly op- 
posed to the Constitution. The General Associa- 
tion of Connecticut had no authority to make such 
a contract, for it is merely a body for counsel. 
Surely then the Presbyterian Church cannot be 
bound by any compact entered into by these par- 
ties for the benefit of a third, when neither of them 
had the least authority to make such an agreement. 
Thus much for argument’s sake. 

That the Plan of Union is not a compact, has 
been shown by George Wood, Esq. one of the 
counsel for the minority, and we presume that the 
minority will abandon this ground. 

Whether the Presbyteries and Synods origina- 
ting from the churches formed on the ‘ Plan of 
Union” have entered. into any compact that binds 
those churches and their ecclesiastical courts to 
each other, it is a matter for those concerned to 
determine for themselves. Still another position 
has been assumed by some opposed to the abroga- 
tion of the “ Plan of Union” viz. that the plan was 
not designed for Presbyterians, and therefore that 
the plan is not unconstitutional. If this be ad- 
mitted, then it follows, that the churches organ- 
ized on the Plan of Union are not Presbyterian 
churches, and consequently that they are no part 
of the Presbyterian body, and have no right to be 
represented in the judicatories of our Church. 

But this objection is not made in accordance 
with fact: for the * Plan of Union” had not re- 
ference exclusively to Congregational and mixed 
churches, but to Presbyterian also, for one part of 
the plan made provision by which a Congiegation- 
al minister, continuing such, might be the Pastor 
of a Presbyterian church. And farther, the “ Plan 
of Union” permitted all the churchus embraced in 
the plan, whether Congregational, Presbyterian, or 
mixed, to have a voice in our Ecclesiastical courts, 
and in regulating the affairs in general of the 
Presbyterian body. If this was not the design of 
the “ Plan of Union,” such has been its practical] 
operation, and it is high time that so gross an 
irregularity should come to an end. 

Thus far I have confined myself to the Constitu- 
tional question, as it respects the * Plan of Union” 
adopted by the General Assembly in 1801, and I 
shall conclude this conmunication by annexing to 
it the overture of the Presbytery of New Bruns- 
wick to the last Assembly, to which overture 
reference has been made in the foregoing observa- 
tions, and on which I mainly rely for the proof that 
the whole plan and its several parts are in direct 
opposition to the express provisions of the Consti- 
tution. 

If the plan of 1801, was unconstitutional, no 
one, I presume will venture to maintain that the 
arrangement made with the “ Middle Association” 
in 1808 was constitutional. But more on this point 
hereafter. 

Very respectfully Yours, J.M 


Overture from the Presbytery of New Brunswick. 
The Presbytery of New Brunswick beg leave 
to call the attention of the General Assembly to 


* For the sake of convenience, indeed, the proposed 
alterations in the Constitution were, by the direction 
of the Assembly, inserted in the body of the text; and 
thus printed, copies were furnished to the Presbyteries 
for examination, and for a decision on the alterations 
proposed. Beyond these, the Presbyteries could not 
without farther action on the part of the Assembly, 
add to, or take from, or in any way modify the Consti- 


tution. 


pleading a legal incompetency to make such a con- 


certain resolutions recently passed by the Presby- 


tery, in relation to “the Plan of Union between 
Presbyterians and Congregationalists in the new 
settlements adopted in 1801,” and to the reasons 
of the Presbytery for the course pursued in the 
matter. 

The Presbytery is fully aware, that all the 
terms of this plan were matured and adopted by 
the General Assembly prior to any action in re- 
gard to it on the part of the General Association of 
Connecticut, and that if any evil has resulted to 
the Presbyterian Church from the adoption of this 
plan, it is to be charged to the want of foresight on 
the part of the Assembly of 1601, and to their 
losing sight of the requisitions of the Constitution 
of the Presbyterian Church and the elementary 
principles of its government. The excellent and 
praiseworthy object, which the members of the 
Assembly of 18U1 had in view in adopting the 
plan, probably led them to overlook some of the 
principles of their own form of government, which 
were directly at variance with some of the pro- 
visions of the plan submitted fur their considera- 
tion, and adopted first by them and afterwards by 
the General Association of Connecticut. 


Were there no clear an: decided constitutional 
objections to the “Plan of Union,” good faith 
would demand a strict adlierence to the terms of 
the agreement so far as the churches already 
organized on this plan are concerned, although the 
interests of the Presbyterian Church were seri- 
ously injured thereby. ; 

The were fact that the plan has been in opera- 
tion for thirty-five or thirty-six years, is no good rea- 
son why the provisions of our Consiitution should 
be longer violated. Certain irregularities arising 
from the different compacts entered into by the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
and the General Association of Connecticut have 
been corrected within a tew years, although they 
had been allowed to exist from twenty to thirty 
years. The irregularities alluded to are, that the 
delegates from the General Associations of Con- 
necticut, Vermont, New Hampshire, and Massa- 
chussetts should be allowed a vote in all matters 
which should come before the Assembly, and that 
mere committee-men delegated to the Assembly 
in lieu of Ruling Elders should have the same 
privilege. 

The Constitution of the Presbyterian Church 
makes no provision for incorporating into the Pres- 
byterian body any other than Presbyterian churches, 
yet the “ Plan of Union” adopted by the Assembly 
of 1801 makes not only provision fur this purpose- 
but confers upon other societies the rights of Presby, 
terian churches, together with certain exemptions 
from the rules laid down in the Constitution for 
the government of our churches. For example, 
the 4th article of the plan is as follows: 


“If any congregation consist partly of those who 
hold to Congregational form of discipline, and 
partly of those who hold the Presbyterian form, 
we recommend to both parties, that this be no ob- 
struction to their uniting in one church, and set- 
tling a minister: and in that case the church 
choose a standing committee from the communi- 
cants of said church, whose business it shal] be to 
call to account every member of the church, who 
shall conduct himself inconsistently with the laws 
of Christianity, and to give judgment on such ‘con- 
duct, and if the person condemned be a Presby- 
terian, he shall have liberty to appeal to the Pres- 
bytery, if a Congregationalist he shall have liberty 
to appeal to the body of the male communicants of 
the church: in the former case the determination 
of the Presbytery shall be final, unless the church 
consent to a further appeal to the Synod or Gene- 
ral Assembly, and in the latter case, if the party 
condemned shall wish for a trial by a mutual coun- 
cil, the cause shal] be referred to such council, and 
provided the Standing Committee of said church 
shall depute one of themselves to attend the Pres- 
bytery, he may have the same right to sit and act 
in the Presbytery, as a Ruling Elder of the Pres- 
terian Church.” 


In the first place, here is provision for the forma- 
tion of a church neither Presbyterian nor Indepen- 
dent, but partly of the one form and partly of the 
other; an association altogether unknown in our 
Constitution. 


In the second place, instructions are given for 
the selection of a standing committee from the 
communicants of the church to exercise a super- 


to account any one of them who shall conduct him- 
self in a manner inconsistent with the laws of 
Christianity, and to pass judgment on his conduct ; 
duties assigned by the constitution of the Presbyte- 
‘rian Church to the Pastor and elders. The office 
ot an Elder being a permanent one, to which he is 
regularly ordained, after he has given his assent to 


goverment and discipline of the Presbyterian 
Church. 
a ruling elder differ from the office of a committee 
man, 

3. If a person tried by a standing committee be 


to appeal from the decision of the committee to the 


be final, unless the church, i. e. a majority of the 
male communicants, consent to a farther appeal to 
the Synod and the Assembly, whereas by the con- 
stitution of the Presbyterian Church, every mem- 
ber of the Church has a right to appeal to the 
higher judicatories, without the consent of the par- 
ticular church to which he belongs. See Book of 
Discipline. 

If the person condemned by the standing com- 
mittee professes himself a Congregationalist, and 
if he is not satisfied with the decision of the com- 
mittee, he may appeal to the body of the male-com- 
municants, and to a mutual council, judicatories un- 
known to vur system of government. 


4. It is expressly stipulated, that if the standing 
committee shal] depute any of their members to at- 
tend the Presbytery, he may sit and act in the 
Presbytery asa ruling elder of the Presbyterian 
Church, in direct opposition to the constitution, 
which recognises as members of the Presbyteries 
only ministers and ruling elders. See Form of 
Government, Chap. ix. Sec. 12. By this provision, 
a Congregationalist, who for the time being may 
happen to Le a committee man in one of these 
mixed churches, although he may not believe the 
doctrines of our Church, or approve of our Form of 
Government, may exercise the privilege of sitting 
ina Presbytery, and of voting on all matters of 
faith and discipline which may come before that 
body, and it is well known, that there is a large 
number of churches organized on this plan so di- 
rectly at variance with the principles of our govern- 
ment, and the express provisions of our constitution, 
and that these are all registered in the Minutes of 
the General Assembly as Presbyterian ehurches. 


It has been recently decided, that no more 
churches shall be organized on this plan, but this, 
we apprehend, is not sufficient. If our constitution 


rian Cliurch be sound, we are not at liberty to 
allow this irregular connexion to exist any longer, 
but are bound to declare it null and void, and we 
ought to separate from us all the churches organi- 
zed on this plan, unless they consent to become 
wholly Presbyterian, both in doetrine and disci- 
pline, and then let us cordially receive them as 
Presbyterian churches, and until then Jet us treat. 
them as we do other religious denominations, with 
whom we have correspondence. 

The second and third articles of the constitution 
are also directly at variance with the constitution 
of the Presbyterian Church. The second refers to 
the settlement of a Presbyterian minister in a Con- 
gregational church as its pastor, and admits of his 
continuing a member of a Presbytery, and of a 
church exercising its discipline according to Con- 
gregationa] principles, providing in case of a diffi- 
culty arising between the church or one of its 
members and the pastor, that the matter shall be 
referred to the Presbytery, if the parties agree to 
this course, and if they do not, that there shal] be 
a reference to a council consisting of an equal 
number of Presbyterians and Congregationalists 
agreed upon by both parties, a course unknown to 
our constitution, and at variance with its express 
provisions. See Book of Discipline, Chap. v. Sec. 
2. ‘‘ Process against a minister shall always be 
entered before the Presbytery of which he is a 
member,” and of this court no one can be & mem- 
ber who has not publicly declared his approbation, 
of the government and discipline of the Presbyte- 


vision over the members of the Church, and to call 


the “Cunfession of Faith,” and the system of 


In all these respects does the office of 


a Presbyterian in profession, he shall have a right 


Presbytery, and the decision of the Presbytery to 


is to be regarded, if the principles of the Presbyte- — 
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| Chnrob. Form of Government, Chap. 
Till, Bee, Sec,:12. 


4 thied refera to. the settlement of a Con- 
tional,minister ina Presbyterian Church, the 
minister.te continue'a Congregationalist, and with 
all. this there is'no provision for his preaching the 
doctrines of the “ feasion of Faith,” a measure 
opposed to every principle of our government. 
can an individual, who is in no way amena- 
ble to our judicatories, and approves not of our doc- 
trines, our government, or our discipline, become 
the pastor of a Presbyterian Church! See “ Form 
of Government,” Chap. xv, xvi. “ Book of Discip- 
ine,” Chap. v. oa 
_ Thus it appears that the whole Plan of Union 
so far as it proposes any definite course of action, Is 
most directly opposed to the constitution of the 
Presbyterian Church ; and it is for this reason chief- 
ly, that the Presbytery of New Brunswick have 
passed the resolutions.given below. _ 

But the Presbytery of New Brunswick not only 
considers this Plan of Union as irregular and un- 
constitutional, but as ‘fraught with danger to the 
interests of the Presbyterian Church. | 
~ In the first place, it affords facilities for the in- 
troduction of error. Ministers who deny some of 
the doctrines of the “ Confession of Faith,” and 
who do not approve of our Form of Government, 
may become pastors of the churches, organized on 
the mixed plan, which are already in connexion 
with our body, and may bring all their influence to 


‘bear in opposing the doctrines and discipline of our 


Church, without subjecting themselves to the cen- 
ure of our church courts. Furthermore, com- 
mittee-men who have never adopted our standards, 
‘and do not approve them, may still be admitted to 
our Presbyteries, and sit in judgment on our doc- 
trines and with impunity oppose the exercise of 
wholesome discipline: for unless the church of 
which a committee man is a member consent to 
discipline him, he is free from all ecclesiastical 
censure. It is not necessary by the terms of the 
union, that a committee man should be a Presbyte- 
rian to have a seat in Presbytery, he may bea 
Congregationalist, and subject only to the disci- 
pline of a Congregational church. And it is we 

resume a fact which will not be questioned, that 
in those parts of the Presbyterian Church, where 
this “ Plan of Union” has been extensively acted 
upon, there is a lvss rigid adherence to the stan- 
dards of the Church, than in any other portion of 
it, unless perhaps we should except certain places, 
where the churches have been almost constantly 
supplied with ministers from Congregational 
Associations, who without entering, fully into the 
Presbyterian system, prefer on the whole its Form 
of Governinent to the Congregational one. 

From the nature of their societies, the Congre- 
gationalists are naturally led to conduct their be- 
nevolent operations through the instrumentulity of 
voluntary associations, and most if not all the 
churches organized on the accommodation plan are 
of Congregational origin, and naturally retain their 
Congregational preferences in reference to all 
such matters. 

The Presbyterian system on the other hand natu- 
rally leads the members of that denomination to 
prefer ecclesiastical organization, in conducting 
their benevolent enterprises. It is the plan to 
which our church has ever been accustomed. The’ 
subject of missions received the attention of the 
Synod of New York and Philadelphia, as early as 
the year 1758, (See Dr. Miller’s letters to Presby- 
terians,) and of the General Assembly soon after 
its first institution, which occurred in 1788, (See 
page 205 of the Assembly’s Digest)—and ever 
since that time the Assembly has had a committee 
or Board of Missions. 

As early as the year 1806, the Assembly recom- 
mended to all the Presbyteries to adopt the most 
efficient measures to increase the number of promi- 
sing candidates for the holy ministry, and “ to 
make vigorous exertions to raise funds to assist all 
the youth who may need assistance, &c.” And 
from the report of the committee on this subject, it 
appears, that some of the Presbyteries had long 
been in the habit of using measures to bring for- 
ward youth of piety and talent as candidates for 
the holy ministry. 

Such being the facts in the case, it is no matter 
of surprise, that in the discussions and dissensions 
which have arisen in our Church, on the subject of 
conducting missionary and other benevolent opera- 
tions, our brethren who have been incorporated 
into the Presbyterian Church, through the plan for 
the union of Presbyterians and Congregationalists, 
should prefer the voluntary system, and that they 
should have directed their influence against the 
plan long pursued and most approved in the body, 
into which they had been so irregularly incorpo- 
rated, and that thus they should have essentially 
contributed to widen the breach that threatens to 
rend our Church. 

As these churches are not in fact Presbyterian, 
they should peacefully withdraw from their present 
connexion with our body, a connexion altogether 
irregular, if not, as we believe it to be injurious to 
the interests of the Presbyterian Church. 

To prevent all misapprehension, we wish it dis- 
tinctly understood, that’ we still regard these 
churches of Christ and their pastors as our brethren 
in the gospel ministry, although we cannot recog- 
nize them as Presbyterian churches, nor their pas- 
tors as Presbyterian ministers. 

The views of the Presbytery are summarily set 
forth in the following resolutions, to the conside- 
ration of which the attention of the Assembly is 
respectfully invited. 


1. Resolved, 'That in the opinion of this Presby- 
tery, churches formed on the Plan of Union 
adopted in 1801, by the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church, and the General Association 
of Connecticut, are not Presbyterian churches. 


2. Resolved, That the plan of permitting the 
pastors or stated supplies of such churches to be, 
at the same time, members of Presbyteries is alto- 
Osernd irregular, and contrary to the order of the 

resbyterian Church, and the spirit of her constitu- 
tion. 

3. Resolved, That while we make this delibe- 
rate expression of our opinion, we by no means de- 
sire to call into question the ministerial character 
of our brethren, who in consequence of the arrange- 
ment entered intu by the General Asseinbly of the 


Presbyterian Church, and the General Association 


of Connecticut, hold the two fold relation of mem- 
bers of Presbyteries, and of pastors or stated sup- 
lies of churches embraced in the Plan of Union; 
cat on the contrary, that we most cheerfully re- 
cognize them as brethren in Christ, and as fellow 
labourers in the great work of the Gospel ministry, 
and we assure them, that our sole reason for ma- 
king the declaration we do is, that the plan referred 
to is in itself irregular, and in its operation inju- 
rious to the interests of the Presbyterian Church. 
4. Res »lved, That we kindly and respectfully call 
the attention of our miaisterial brethren referred to 
in the above resolutions to these two facts. 1. That 
their relation to our Church is contrary to our 
standards, and 2. That no acts of the General As- 
sembly, without a change in our Form of Govern- 
ment can make it regular: see *“ Form of Govern- 
ment,” Chap. xii. 6, and that we do thus call their 
attention to the subject in hope, that they will 


cheerfully take a course, which will at once termi- 


nate the irregularity now existing in their eccle- 
siastical relations. 

5. Resolved, ‘That, in the opinion of this Presby- 
tery, it is incumbent on the General Assembly to 
remedy at once the evils referred to in the prece- 
ding resolutions. | 


For the Presbyterian. 
PRESBYTERY OF NEW BRUNSWICK. 


Ata meeting of the Presbytery of New Bruns- 
wick, in the city of Trenton, October 3d, 1837, the 
following preamble and resolutions were adopted, 
viz. 

“ Although, in ordinary circumstances, it might 
be deemed unnecessary, if not unsuitable, for Pres- 
gfe: to express judgments on the proceedings 
of the highest judicatory of the Church; yet, as 
the doings of the last Assembly, have been made 
the subject of much animadversion, and even of 

t severity of censure, on the part of some other 
resbyteries, it may be due to truth and justice to 
express the opinion of this Presbytery in regard to 
some of the most prominent acts of that body. This 
becomes the more advisable, because the expressed 
opinions of the inferior judicatories may furnish 


an important indication of the course most proper 
to poraged in 


important 
therefore, 

ved, That agreeably to the judgment 
expressed by this Presbytery at its stated meeting 
‘in April last,.the Plan of Union adopted by the 
General Assembly of 1801, was formed without any 
legitimate authority ; that it was entirely uncon- 
slitutional; that its operation, for a number of 
years past, has been injurious to the interests of 
the Presbyterian Church; and that the last Assem- 
bly in abrogating that plan, fulfilled an obvious and 

important duty to the churches under its care. 

2. Resol That although we respect and love 
the Congregational churches of New England, and 
elsewhere, who accord with us in the fundamental 
articles of the Christian faith, as sister churches, 
and desire to maintain Christian intercourse with 
them; yet in the judgment of this Presbytery, the 
incorporating of churchesformed on Congregational 
principles with the Presbyterian Church, at what- 
ever time, or by whatever means, ought to be re- 
garded as an unnatural union, which could not fail 
of interfering with the orderly and comfortable 
operation of our system; and which ought by no 
means to he continued. | 

3. Resolved, That upon the principle of the pre- 
ceding resolution, the Synod of the Western Re- 
serve never had any constitutional connexion with 
the Presbyterian Church; and therefore, that the 
General Assembly in declaring said Synod no lon- 
ger connected with our body, formed a decision 


Form of Government. 

4. Resolved, That in the judgment of this Pres- 

bytery, the act of the General Assembly, declaring 
the Synods of Utica, Geneva, and Genesee, to be 
no longer connected with our body, was equally 
just and proper with the act of the Assembly in 
the case of the Synod of the Western Reserve ; 
for, whether the said three Synods derived their 
origin from the plan of 1801, as many of their 
churches undoubtedly did; or, as has been alleged 
chiefly from the act of the Assembly of 1808, by 
which two large bodies of Congregational ministers 
and churches were feceived, retaining their Con- 
gregational character, as constituent parts of the 
then Synod of Albany, they cannot be considered 
as occupying, on account of this alleged origin, any 
more favourable ground, than the Synod of the 
Western Reserve. On the contrary, the act of 
1808, being a still more palpable and extraordinary 
violation of our ecclesiastical constitution than even 
the plan of 1801, the former furnishes a basis even 
less tenable than the latter for the support of a 
Presbyterian body. ‘To which may be added, the 
notorious fact, that a large number of the churches 
and ministers composing the said Synods were not 
only Congregational when first irregularly intro- 
duced into the Presbyterian Church, but still re- 
tain that form of government. 
5. Resolved, That in the judgment of this Pres- 
bytery, the decisions of the Genera] Assembly, 1n 
declaring that the four disowned Synods never had 
been constitutionally united with the Presbyterian 
Church, and cannot now be considered as connected 
with our body, ought by no means to be rescinded ; 
nor any part of those Synods to be restored to mem- 
bership with the General Assembly in any other 
way, than that pointed out by the General Assem- 
bly in page 445 of its printed minutes; viz. by any 
Presbytery, if such there be, strictly Presbyterian 
in doctrine and order; and by any individual 
churches or ministers, of like character, separating 
themselves from their Congregational neighbours, 
and making application, with’ proper evidence of 
their character and wishes, as the case may be, 
either to the next General Assembly, or to some 
convenient Presbytery or Synod, authorised to 
take order thereon.” 


Attest, Eut F. Cootry, Stated Clerk. 


For the Presbyterian. 
_A HINT. 


Mr. Editor—Many of your readers have been 
very much interested in the disclosures made by 
the Rev. James Wood, in regard to the Convention 
at Auburn. He says: “Four members at least of 
the Convention, as we see by their speeches, re- 
gard the controversy as involving questions of Duc- 
TRINE, Which are to be settled by their sending 
delegates to the General Assembly. But how are 
these delegates to settle those questions so as to 
preserve the integrity and union of the Church? 
As those brethren did not propose to yield any 
thing, but compel their Old-school brethren to 
yield to them, our integrity and union is to be pre- 
served perhaps in some such way as the following, 
viz. Passa resolution that henceforth a men shall 
be deemed an honest Presbyterian who subseribes 
the Confession of Faith so as to make his assent 
consistent with belief in the theology of New Ha- 
ven and Oberlin; and that all Presbyterians of the 
Old-school be required, on pain of excommunica- 
tion, to exercise full confidence in them, as sound, 
orthodox ministers.” 

This is the great doctrinal controversy alluded 
to by the late Dr. Porter, in his letter to Dr. 
Beecher in 1829, in which he says: “ Judge, then, 
what must be my anxiety, when just at this con- 
juncture of solemn interest to the Church, a battery 
is opened in Connecticut, and a standard raised, 
and a campaign begun that threatens to divide our 
torces.”"—* The controversy is lamentable enough, 
God knows ;—but the responsibility be on the few 
men, who, against many a sober remonstrance, as I 
can bear witness, refused to let alone this conten- 
tion before it was meddled with. We concede to 
them the right to impugn the faith of the Pilgrims, 
if they will; and also to think and say that they 
do not do it;—but cannot concede to them the 
right to think and say for themselves and us too.” 
Memoirs, p. 229. 


For the Presbyterian. 
SECOND PRESBYTERY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Resolutions passed by the Second Presbytery o 
Philadelphia, tn relation to the late ae of 
the General Assembly. 


The committee appointed to examine the mi- 
nutes of the General Assembly, and report what- 
ever items Claim the attention of this Presbytery, 
beg leave te report, that they find on pp. 421, and 
444, certain resolutions and @oings of that body, 
which, in the opinion of your committee, ought to 
be responded to with heart felt gratitude to the 
great Head of the Church, for directing to results 
at once calculated to promote the peace and purity 
of our beloved Zion. 

The committee beg leave on this subject to 
offer for the consideration of Presbytery, the follow- 
ing resolutions, viz. 

1. Resolved, That the state of the Presbyterian 
Church in these United States for several years 
past, has been such as to call for energetic action 
on the part of the General Assembly, in regard to 
reform both in doctrine and church order ; that the 
lost peace of the Church might be restored, and 
her beauty and purity shine forth in their wonted 
splendour. 

2. Resolved, That the action of the Assembly 
in regard to the abrogation of what has been im- 
properly termed “the Plan of Union,” and the 
consequent disowning of the Synod of the Western 
Reserve, meets with the hearty approbation of this 
Presbytery. 

3. Resolved, That if the Assembly acted pro- 
perly in the case of the Synod of the Western Re- 
serve, the objection brought against their action in 
the ease of the other three Synods as being diffe- 
rently circumstanced, must fall to the ground ;— 
for it requires but a slight observation to see that 
the plan of 1808 is but a modification of that of 
1801, and in almost every particular is more objec- 
tionable ; so that in the judgment of this Presby- 
tery the decluration with regard to the Synods of 
Utica, Genesee, and Geneva, was highly proper 
and necessary. 

4. Resolved, That we do hereby pledge this 


bly by all the lawful means in our power. 

d. Resolved, That Presbytery approve of the 
doings of the Assembly with regard to the Boards 
of Education and Missions, and cordially recom- 
mend to our congregations the Boards of our own 
Church as worthy of their confidence, and increased 
patronage. 

6. Resolved, That the above resolutions be at- 
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equally just, and conformable to the spirit of our | 


Presbytery to the cordial support of the last Assem- 
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It was ordered that the ayes and noes on the 
above resolutions be recorded; when there were 
found to be, Ayes, 17— Noes, 4. 
Attest, Ww. J. Gisson, Stated Clerk. 
Philadelphia, Oct. 6th, 1837. 


Deposition of Rev. B. F. Hughes. 

At the stated meeting of the Second Presbytery 
of Philadelphia, held at Doylestown, Pa., October, 
1837, the following resolution was passed unanl- 
mously, viz. | 

“« Whereas, Mr. Benjamin F. Hughes, who was 
suspended from the office of the sacred ministry at 
an adjourned meeting of the Presbytery in May 
last, for contumacy, and after having been cited to 
appear at this session, he has neither appeared, nor 
given any reason for his non-appearance, therefore, 

Resolved, That he be, and he hereby is, deposed 
from the Gospel ergy 6 according to Chap. v. 
Sec. xi. of the book of Discipline; and this act of 
deposition be published in the Presbyterian, and 
the New York Observer.” 


Attest, Wm. J. Gisson, Stated Clerk. 
Philadelphia, Oct. 6th, 1837. 3 


For the Presbyterian. | 


PRESBYTERY OF HUNTINGDON. 


The Presbytery of Huntingdon at its stated meet- 
ing in Lost Creek Church, on the 4th Oct. 1837, 
adopted the following. 

The Committee on the minutes of the General 
Assembly would report, for adoption, the following 
minute, viz: 

The Presbytery in reviewing the doings of the 
late General Assembly, express their satisfaction, 
that by their decisive action an end has at last been 
put to the great and growing evils, which for a 
series of years had been sapping the root of our 
churches prosperity. We had long witnessed 
with pain the progress of error in doctrine, extra- 
vagance in measures, and looseness of discipline, by 
which the cause of Christ, within the bounds of 
the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States had been mournfully dis- 
honoured and reproached; and were sensible that 
a crisis had at last been reached, to decide for 
future generations the fate of our beloved Zion. 
And we desire gratefully to acknowledge the 
manifest interposition of our covenant God, in ar- 
resting by a summary process, the alarming inroads 
of the adversary ; and as no alternative remained, 
to the Assembly in the circumstances of the case, 
because formal discipline and amicable division 
were unattainable, it was incumben ton the Assem- 
bly to have recourse to the measures findlly adopt- 
ed by them. Therefore, in view of the whole case 
as now issued, be it resolved as the sense of this 
Presbytery, | 

1. That the General Assembly be fully sustained 
in all its measures of reform, connected with the 
abrogation of the Plan of Union, formed by it with 
the Congregational Association of Connecticut in 
the year A. D. 1801. Re 

Because the plan was wholly unconstitu- 
tional, and should therefore never have been 
formed, and ought long since to have been abro- 
gated, as each successive Assembly was fully em- 
powered to annul it, and as the late General As- 
sembly did therefore no more, than preceding As- 
semblies left undone, to the manifest disadvantage 
of the Presbyterian Church, 

Be it Resolved, farther, that the Plan of Union 
formed in 1808, in the State of New York being 
essentially the same with the aforesaid plan of 
1801, the abrogation of the latter is an abrogation 
of the former, for standing upon the same fuunda- 
tion they fall together. 

Again Resolved, that the declaration of the 
General Assembly, that the Synods of the Wes- 
tern Reserve, Utica, Geneva, and Genesee, are no 
part of the Presbyterian Church, was a declaration 
founded in truth, the churches of which these Sy- 
nods are composed being organized generally on 
Congregational principles, and without adopting 
our Confession of Faith. 

Resolved, That these Synods having been the 
receptacles or the originators of much error, disor- 
der, and fanaticism, it was wise and proper, in the 
late General Assembly, to pass the declarative act 
referred to, and thus prevent those Synods from 
exerting their influence to spread corruption 
through the Church to the paralizing of our dis- 
cipline, the wasting of our energies, and the de- 
struction of our peace. 

Resolved, That the American Home Missionary 
Society and the American Education Society, are 
not Presbyterian Institutions; that they have 
placed themselves in the attitude of hostility to the 
institutions of our Church, that their action within 
our bounds, has been found to be productive of 
much evil, and that therefore the General Assem- 
bly was bound to recall its recommendations of 
those Societies, and to advise a withdrawal of their 
operations from within our bounds. 

Resolved, That the General Assembly has no 
power either to create or to dissolve a Presbytery ; | 
but that having unconstitutionally formed one, it 
was bound to dissolve it. The dissolution of the 
Third Presbytery of Philadelphia therefore, was 
incumbent on the Assembly. And as there was 
sufficient reason to believe it was formed to shield 
and propagate error; and as it had shown itself at 
least in some cases the patron of error and disorder, 
therefore its members should not be received into 
another Presbytery, without examination; and 
therefore the General Assembly did right, in not 
attaching its members by enactment to other Pres- 
byteries. It was proper to direct its members, to 
make application to the Presbyteries, that they 
might be received on examination; this being a 
door of entrance to which no sound Presbyterian 
should object. 

Resolved, That this Presbytery will endeavour 
to carry out the measures of the Jate General As- 
sembly by all constitutional means, and that we 
will humbly and devoutly look to the great Head 
of the Church, for his blessing upon the labours of 
the friends of truth. 

Resolved, 'That we greatly regret, that any should 
resist the jawful authorities of the Church in their 
regular action, and do all in théir power to per- 
petuate strife ; but that it is our part meekly to en- 
dure reproach, and firmly to resist aggression ; and 
while we earnestly contend for the faith once de- 
livered to the saints, not to use carnal weapons; 
but to use those which are spiritual and mighty to 
the pulling down of strong holds. 

Resolved, That the Stated Clerk be directed to 
send a copy of this minute to the office of the Pres- 
byterian for publication. 

_ Joun Hurcuison, Stated Clerk of Presb’y. 


The Presbytery of Huntingdon, at its stated meet- 
ing in Lost Creek Church, 4th October, 1837, 
adopted the following report : 


The committee relative to travelling ministers 
and licentiates coming to labour within our bounds 
reported, which report was accepted and adopted, 
and is as follows. 

1. Resolved, That Messrs. Woods, Moore, Linn, 
Hutchison, and E. Banks, (Elder,) be a committee 
to examine the credentials of ministers and licen- 
tiales, Coming within our bounds between the 
stated meetings of Presbytery. 

2. Resolved, That it shall be the duty of this 
committee, or any three of them, on being fully 
satisfied of the authority to preach, and of the 
soundness in the faith, and of the attachment to 
the order of the Presbyterian Church, of any min- 
ister or licentiate, they shall give him an introduc- 
tory letter to our churches, authorising them to re- 
ceive him, until the next stated meeting of Pres- 
bytery. 

eee, That in case of any doubt existing in 
the mind of any member of the committee, it shall 
be his duty to inform the chairman, whose duty it 
shall be to call a meeting of the committee to de- 
cide on the case. 

4, Resolved, That it shall be the duty of this 
committee to report its doings to Presbytery at 
each stated meeting ; and also to inform Presby- 
tery of any ministers or licentiates who may 
preach within our bounds without the approbation 
of the committee, and also to inform Presbytery of 
any church or churches, which may employ a man 
to preach for them statedly, without the approba- 
tion of Presbytery, or during the recess of Presby- 
tery shall employ a man who has not the approba- 
tion of the committee. 


tested by the Stated Clerk, and published in say 


order, makes it incumbent on the churches not to 
employ any one to preach to them statedly, with- 
out having first consulted Presbytery. 

6. Resolved, That Presbyterial order in like 
manner requires that every minister and licentiate, 
coming within the bounds of a Presbytery, report 
himself to Presbytery, and obtain permission to 
preach in vacant churches, under the Presbytery’s 
care; or during the recess of Presbytery, to ob- 
tain the approbation of the Presbytery’s committee. 

7. Resolved, That it be enjoined on the members 
of Presbytery, and on the sessions of vacant 
churches, to have this minute read to their respec- 
tive congregations. 

8. Resolved, That this minute be published in 
the Presbyterian. Joun Hurcuison, 

Stated Clerk of Huntingdon Presbytery. 


For the Presbyterian. 
TO THE MEMBERS OF THE SYNOD OF PHILA- 
DELPHIA 


As we were informed by the pastor of the Fifth 
Prsebyterian Church in Baltimore, to which the 
Synod had adjourned, that their place of worship 
could not be used for that purpose; and as the 
pastor of the First Presbyterian Church has in- 
formed us that their house of worship is at the 
service of Synod, the members of S 
by notified that the Synod will conyene in the 
FIRST, instead of the Fitth Presbyterian Church in 
Baltimore, at the time agreed upon. 

As the Synod is to meet in this city, ' 
rator has requested the Rev. S. G. Winchester, of 
Philadelphia, to preach the opening sermon. 

A committee will be in attendance in the Lec- 
ture Room of the First Presbyterian Church, 
corner of North and Fayette streets, to provide for 


the accommodation of the brethren, where they 
are requested to call upon their arrival in the city. | sador from the United States of Amcrica to the court 


G. W. Musorave, Moderator of Synod. 
Baltimore, Oct. 6th, 1837. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. | 
Sun Flower Oil_—We have been presented by David 


W. Patterson, Esq. with a bottle of oil which he had 
manufactured at one of the oil mills, in this county, 
from the seed of the sun flower. 
beautiful colour, burns nearly equal to the best Sperm | 
Oil, and emits no smoke or smell. 
indeed, which we notice, was, a slight encrustation of 
the wick in burning—a common thing with the Sperm 
Oil, not of the best quality—and which very probably 
might be remedied by a little experience in the manu- 
facture—Staunton Va. Spect. 


It is of a clear and 


The only defect, 


Sub. Marine—Yesterday was launched an elegant 
boat, called the Diver, which was built for the New 


York Sub-Marine Wrecking Company. We learn 
that she will make a trip tosome of the wrecks in our 
vicinity in a few days, under the command of Captain 


Wm. H. Taylor, the inventor of the Sub-marine armor. 


—wN. Y. Express. 


Ship Ohio, Line-of-battle-ship.—This fine vessel will 
probably sail for Boston in about 5 days, after a few 
more seamen are put on board of her. Messrs. Wilson 


and Sullivan, Boston branch pilots, have arrived here 


for the purpose of taking her to her destined port. This 
ship, though launched 17 years ago, has never been 
rigged or fitted out till now; she has undergone a tho- 
rough overhauling from the water’s edge up, but owing 
to the want of a dry dock at this station, it has become 
necessary to send her to Boston to be docked, to have 
such part of her bottom and keel repaired as could not 
be reached while afloat.—i6. 


Cotton Crop.—The St. Francisville, La. paper of the 
7th ult. remarks: “ We lament to say that our fairy an- 
ticipation of the cotton crop, will not be realized. In 
West Feliciana the crop wil! be short at least one third.” 
In St. Martin, Cotton has also a meagre, appearance, 
and the crop will fall short of the usual average. Not 
so with the cane, the season has thus far been very 
propitious for its growth, and should it continue favour- 
able, the yield will be very abundant. 


Serious Accident.—Mr. James Matthews, formerly 
of New York, met witli a shocking accident on Satur. 
day last, while shooting, near Springfield, N. J. his gun 
went off accidentally, the shot tearing the flesh from 
his side, and leaving his ribs quite bare. He was con- 
veyed to this city, where he is doing as well as can be 
expected. 

To Silk Growers.—Every one who has paid any at. 
tention to the production of silk in this country, has 
found the great difficulty in reeling it. Itis asked, 
why, has not the business succeeded heretofore in this 
country. It will be found owing to the difficulty of 
reeling. Five hundred dollars have been paid for a 
foreign reel that proved of no use.—We have it in our 
power to state that a concern practically acquainted 
with reeling, has been lately formed in this city, pre- 
pared to receive silk cocoons for reeling,“ either on 
shares, or by purchase—the price being fixed before or 
after reeling,as the seller may prefer.” Inquire at the 


Repository of the American Institute, 187 Broadway, 


New York.—wWN. Y. Com. Adv. 


Treatise on Hydrophobia.—The Montreal papers an. 
nounce the publication of a treatise on hydrophobia, 
by Henry Hughes, a soldier belonging to the Ist regi- 
ment of Royals, stationed in that city. ‘Uhe work ts 
dedicated to Lieutenant Colonel Wetherell, and the offi- 
cers of that regiment... Mr. Hughes delivered, in the 
course of the summer a number of lectures on hydro- 
phobia, which are said to have been popular. ‘Ihe 
price of the work is half a dollar. 


Camden and Amboy Rail Road.—In the midst of the 
late revulsion Capt. Stockton, of the Cainden and Am- 
boy Rail Road Company, went to England, to negoci- 
ate for a loan of $1,000,000 on the credit of the stock 
of that institution. We learn from the Newark Daily 
Advertiser, that with the aid of the Barings, Mr. S. 
succeeded to get £150,000 sterling, about $750,000, at 
the reasonable rate of four per cent. interest for a term 
of years. ‘This loan is now coming into the foreign 
market in the shape of exchange. 

Durham Stock.—Fifty head of Durham cattle, be- 
longing to the Ohio Company were sold at Chilli-othe 
on the 20th ult. for $36,443. The prices ranged froin 
48 to 1700 dollars. | 

Louisville Cincinnati and Charleston Rail Road.— 
We understand, says the Knoxville Register of the 6th 
inst., that the — from Wheeler’s Gap, to this 
place, and also from here to Newport, have been com. 
pleted, which completes a continuous line of surveys 
from Columbia, S.C. to the top of the Cumberland 
Mountain. 

Revenue of the Rail Road.—The Philadelphia, Wil. 
mington, and Baltiinore Rail Road was opened for 
general travel on the 3lst July. The receipts for the 
month of August, including the last day of July, and 
making 32 days, were $18,500, averaging about $1000 a 
week. ‘The receipts for the month of September, (30 
days) are $23,400, making an average of more than 
$5000 a week. ‘This, we should say, is a pretty fair 
beginning, and the earnest of a very prosperous con- 
tinuance.—Delaware Journal. 

The Caroline, (Md.) Advocate says :—We have seen 
the tusk of an Elephant and the head of a Tortoise 
which were dug from a marl bed on the farm of Mr. 
James Snagston, a few miles trom this town, com. 


letely petrified, and perfectly black. It is supposed 


they were coloured by marsh mud, strata of which 
were found in the marl, and in which they were em- 


Grapes.—The Richmond Enquirer states that the 
vineyards in the vicinity of that city have yielded large 
crops of grapes this year. One gentleman will make 
a thousand, and another upwards of six hundred gal- 
lons of wine. 


Wheat.—The Wheeling Guzette states that the pro- 
duct of the crop of wheat realised this year from the 
farm of Mr. Daniel Steenrod, near that city, averaged 
—— dollars per acre when manufactured into 

our. 

Extent of the Aurora Borealts.—It appears from a 
paragraph in Siliiman’s Journal, that on the evening 
of the 18th of February last, an Aurora Borealis was 
simultaneously noticed at New Haven, Connccticut,) 
and Gottingen, (Kingdom of Hanover,) distant 83 de- 
grees of longitude from the former place. In both 
places the magnetic needle was sensibly affected. 


Prospect of War on our Frontier—We have con- 
versed with a gentleman just arrived in the city from 
Independence, Jackson county, Mo. We Icarn from 
him, that great excitement was prevailing amongst the 
citizcus of that quarter, who were expecting an attack 
from the Osage Indians. They had sent several 
threatening messages to the frontier inhabitants, and 
had already committed some depredations on their 
property, having stolen several hogs and cattle, and re- 
purts say some negroes. Application had been made 
to the Governor for troops, and instructions had been 
issued by the Secretary of State, (the Governor being 
absent at the time the application was made,) to Gene- 
ral Lucar to raise instantly six hundred men from his 
division, which we believe consists of Juckson, Lafay- 
ette, and Van Buren counties. The militia of the se. 
veral counties were to meet on Saturday last to raise 
the number of troops ordered by the commander of 
the division. We are also informed that General At- 


d. Resolved, That a due regard to Presbyterial 


kinson had an interview with the Governor on this 
subject, and it is probable that the condition of affairs 
in that quarter will require the immediate personal at- 
tention of himself or General Gaines. The Osages 
they say can bring one thousand warriors into the 
field, and that they have no fear of the consequences of 
the war. Our informant had not learnt the particular 
grievance of which they complain. We shall wait 
with anxiety for further intelligence.—St. Louis Re- 
publican. 


Distressing Shipwreck—The following distressing 
account of the loss of a New York packet, is from a 
slip of the Louisiana Advertiser, of the 2d instant. ‘The 
ship Amelia, Thompson, from New York, reports that 
on the 23d ult., in lat. 32 23, long. 73, fell in with a 
vessel bottom up, on which were two men in a very 
exhausted state; they stated that it was the schooner 
Pennsylvania, of Saybrook, Williams ; that she sailed 
from New York on the 10th ult., with twenty-one pas- 
sengers, and that the crew consisted of six persons, in- 
cluding officers; that she was capsized on the night of 
the 16th, after the passengers had retired to their 
berths. The captain and crew were on deck at the 
time ; supposed to be immediately lost, as well as seven 
passengers drowned below; the remainder of them 
continued to survive floating about in the hold amongst 
the cargo, until the succeeding Monday, when two of 
them, Wilson and Dougherty, by great exertions ef- 
fected their escape through the cabin, and gained the 
bottom of the vessel: they could hear the cries of those 
below during the first day, but on the second they 
ceased. In the hope of finding some of them alive, 
Captain T. sent the boat with tools to scuttle the ves- 
sel; they found one young man alive, but quite sense- 
less, and shockingly bruised ; the others were floating 
around, all dead. ‘This man was taken on board the 
Amelia, where every thing was done to restore him to 
animation, but without effect, as he expired on the 
secund day. Wilson and Dougheity are now on board 
the Amelia, quite reeovered. 


United States and. Russia.—Mr. Dallas, the Ambas. 


of Russia, had an audience of the Emperor Nicholas 
on the 6th of August, at which he delivered his letters 
of credence. His excellency was afierwards presentcd 
to the Empress, who received Mrs. Dallas and her 
daughters. 


The Army.—The first regiment of U. S. infantry, 
were to leave Jefferson Barracks in the Pawnce 
steamer, for New Orleans, and thence for Fiorida, 
about the last of September. 

Detachments of companies K., C., and B., of second 
U. S. Dragoons, 350 men, under Captain W. W. 
Tompkins, arrived at Nashville, September 22. 

Gen. Wool has been honourably acquitted by the 
Court Martial of which Gen. Scott was President, on 
the charges preferred against him by Governor Clay 
of Alabama. 

The National Intelligenccr states that it is under- 
stood in Washington that the War Department will 
not comply with General Scott’s request to be allowed 
to assume the command of the Florida army. 


Florida.—St. Augustine dates to the Ist instant 
have been received, from which we learn that Gen. 
Hernandez, with two hundred and forty men had just 
returned from Tomoka, having taken nine negroes, 
and brought in four Indian chiefs, under a flag of 
truce, to confer with the captive chief Philip as to 
future proceedings. An express had also arrived from 
Fort King, stating that the Indians, to the number of 
three hundred, who had assembled in that neighbour- 
hood, had disappeared very suddenly, without any as- 
signable cause. ‘I'wo expresses which were due at 
Fort King from ‘Tampa Bay, it was feared had been 
cut off. 


Indian Council—At the council with the Indian 
on Saturday morning, the loways opened the discus- 
sion of the relative claims of themselves and the Sacs 
and Foxes to a portion of the country between the 
Mississippi and Missouri rivers. In manner, and in 
the great matter of sticking to the point, these 
speakers, and Koekuck, who replied to them, furnish. 
ed good models for imitation. ‘They will have con- | 
ferences among themselves upon the subject, and 
meet the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, representing 
the United States, on Monday, at the same hour and 
place. Koekack also presented several other subjects, 
connected with the execution of treaties of former 
years, which he was desirous should be examined and 
adjusted before his departure.— Washington Globe. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


London papers to the 4th of September havo been 
received at New York. 
GREAT BRITAN. 
Ministerial Majority in the new Parliament.—The 
following table, arranged with great care, is from the 
Glohe : 


England and Wales— Reformers. Tories. 
Counties, 50 109 
Cities, &c. 196 151 
Scotland—Counties, 
Cities, &c. 1 
Treland—-Counties, 44 20 
Cities, &c. | - 30 11 
Totals, 348 310 
Deduct Tory members. 310 
Majority for Reform, 38 


The meeting of Parliament was expected to take 
place the second week in November. 

Another breach has taken place in the Thames tun- 
nel, and the “ great bore” was filled with water ina 
few hours. The aperture was small, however, and the 
tunnel filled so slowly that the workmen had abundant 
time to escape. Immediate measures were taken for 
stopping the leak, by sinking bags of clay, and on the 
30th of August the water had been so far pumped out 
that the tunnel could be entered a distance of sixty 
feet. The work was to be resumed, as soon as the 
tunnel could be cleared of water and the loose soil that 
had run in. 

A lighter laden with gunpowder blew up in the 
Thames, on the 24th of August, near Woolwich, by 
which a Maltese brig, alongside of which the lighter 
was moored, was torn to pieces and some lives were 
lost. 

A letter from Mr. Waghorn, at Cairo, gives the 
strongest assurances of the great benefits to be derived 
from the improved plan of communicating with India. 


heen despatched from Suez, for India, on the 22nd—a 
degree of expedition never before equalled or even 
thought possible. 

The Bank of England.—The latest London Gazette 
contains the quarterly statement of the Bank of Eng- 
land, from May 30th to August 22nd. 

Liabilities. Assets. 

Circulation £18,462,000 Securitics £26,717,000 

Deposites 11,005,000 Bullion 5,754,000 


£29,467,000 £32.471,000 
It is stated in the London Globe that more than 


and Wales. 

London and the surrounding country were visited 
by a tremendous thunder-storm on Saturday, the 26th 
of August, in which several persons were killed by 
lightning, at different places. | 

The Court Circular states that the Queen rides out 
daily on horseback, accompanied by all the lords and 
ladies of the court—with her mother at her right hand. 

SPAIN. 

An express was received from Paris, with a telegra- 
phic despatch dated Bayonne August 23, announcing 
the resignation of the Spanish ministry.—A royal de- 
cree dated the 18th gives the new cabinet. 

Tie Carlists had evacuated Segovia, leaving their 
sick and wounded, and were moving toward the inte- 
rior of Castile. 

Madrid was tranquil. Don Carlos was in the envi- 
rons of Camarillas on the 16th. 


PORTUGAL. 

Advices to the 20th from Lisbon, had been received. 
The insurrection had neither prevailed nor been put 
down, nor had any thing of importance taken place, 
except a partial change of ministry. Lisbon was tran- 

uil. 

, The marquis of Saldanha, at the head of about 600 
revulutionists, or charterists, was at Coimbra, his pro- 
gress toward the Spanish frontier having been checked 
by a battalion of ministerialists. The charterists still 
held Valenca, the besieging forces not having been able 
to effect a breach for want ot heavy artillery. Viscount 
Sa da Bandeira, the prime minister, had returned to 
Oporto for the purpose of procuring cannon. 

The Duke of Terceira had gone with about 500 per- 
sons, many of them of high distinction, to join Mar- 
sha] Saldanha and the charterists. Numerous deser- 
tions of the troops were also taking place, and the 
cause of the charterists seemed to be gaining ground. 

HANOVER. 

The King appears to have given up his purpose of 
setting aside the assembly of the states, and abolishing 
the constitution of 1833. The English ministerial 
papers say he has only made a fool of himself. 

ITALY AND SICILY. 

Order was re-established in Messina and Syracuse, 
and in Palermo the most perfect tranquility prevailed. 
The cholera had made its appearance in Sardinia. 


Letters which left Falmouth on the 3d of July had | 


14,000 persons are now in prison for debt, in England 


There was a report in Paris, that a ship under Sere 
dinian colours, laden with munitions of war for Don 


Carlos, had been seized by order of the Sardinian 


government. 
SWITZERLAND. 

The Swiss papers of the 22d of August, are filled 
with accounts of a succession of violent storms, whieh 
laid waste ten districts of Switzerland during the first 
two weeks of the month of August.. In some ef them 
the harvest and vines were completely destroyed by 
hailstenes, in others several buildings were set on fire 
by lightning; and torrents, suddenly formed, oeeasion- 
ed dreadiul inundations, The Emmenthal. in the 
canton of Berne, was the district which suffered most . 
Similar storms occurred almest simulteneously in the 
adjoining parts of France, the Grand Duchy of Baden, 
and Wertemberg. A number of persons perished 
either by lightning, or were drowned by the tonsents. 
The ascent of Mount Tedi, near Linthal, eenten of: 
Glaris, was effected on the 19th August, by three 
peasants of that place. The summit of this mountaim 
had hitherto been considered inaccessible. | 


ALGIERS. 

The Paris papers of the 28th mention that the ex- 
pedition against Constantina is resolved upon. It was 
not, (says the Journal du Commerce, till after he had 
tried in vain all means of negociation, that General 
Damrermont, provoked to the utmost by the haughty 
refusal of Achmet, thought it was necessary to apply 
to the governinent for fresh orders, and te solicit rein- 
forcements in case it should decide upon war. This 
request for rcinforcements is founded om the great 
number of sick, by which the ranks of the army are 
reduced. It is in these terms that the question has- 
been laid before the council of ministers, and decided: 
in the affirmative: At the same time that Gen. Dam- 
reimont was authorised to undertake the expedition,, 
orders were sent to Admirals Gualiois and Lalande to 


go with their squadrons to blockade ‘Tunis, where, ac- 


cording to positive information, persons coming from 
Constantinople were to be landed, being intended for: 
Constantina. 

Letters from Bayreuth say that 150 houses (the 

reater part of the town) had been destroyed by fire at’ 
Muncheberg, in the circle of the upper marine ir 
Bavaria. ‘I'he public offices are burnt down, and 
scarcely any thing could be saved—Hamburg Bor- 
senhalle, August 19. . 


By the Rev. J. Gray, of Easton, Pa., on the 4th inst. 
WurrFiecp 8. Jounston, Esq. Attorney at Law, of New- 
ton, Sussex county, New Jersey, to Miss Exxen, eldest 
daughter of Enoch Green, Esq., of Greenwich, War- 
ren Co. New Jersey. 


On the 5th instant, by the Rev. Dr. Cuyler, Mr. Joun - 
Rice to Miss Mary B. Kenperpine, both of the North- 


‘ern Liberties. 


DIED. 
On the 7th instant, of Diabetes, Anna GREEN, daugh- 
ter of Enoch Green, Esq. of Greenwich, Warren Co. 
New Jersey, in the 1!th year of her age. 


In many respects the deceased was an extraordinary 
child. Both in person and intellect she was greatly in 
advance of her years ; and in sweetness of disposition, 
buoyancy of spirits, and loveliness of face and charac. 
ter, she had few equals. These characteristics, toge- 
ther with the great peculiarity and novelty of the dis- 
ease, and the unexpected rapidity with which she was 
taken away, and her perfect, and we hope spiritual re. 
signation to her heavenly Father, caused a sensation 
at her decease in this community unusual in the case 
of a child of her age. 

_Having been blessed with parents to whom God has 
given picty, intelligence, and wealth, and what is more 
and rarer, an expansive christian liberality, both of heart ' 
and wealth, she enjoyed opportunities of intellectual 
development and religious education beyond the great 
mass of children; and it was a peculiar gratification to 
her family and friends that on her death bed she ex- 
pressed and exhibited a resignation which was indica- 
tive of holy operations. No doubt she was indebted 
much to the Sabbath-school in which her oldest sister 
had been a faithful teacher. ‘This affectionate and be. 
loved sister was married but a brief time before Anna's 
death, little thinking at the time that death was so 
near—nay that the Dahlias and other flowers which 
adorned the nuptial drawing-room should be scarcely 
faded betore the sweetest and the loveliest of the family 
would be a cold corpse. 3 


Fair child adiceu—calm be thy sleep, 
Though cold and dark thy bed may be; 
Thou canst not see thy kindred weep, 
Nor hear the sighs they breathe for thee. 


When round the winter fire they meet— 
A social band, at days dec.ine, 
In sad communion, mournful, sweet, 
W hat name shall sound more dear than thine? 


Thy jocund laugh remembered well— 
Thy harmless wit and sportive glee— 
Ah! many a tale shall memory tell, 
Of thy endearing ways and thee. 


And while fond nicmory paints again, 
The broken link which death has riven; 
Faith shall unite the golden chain, 

And bind the loving ones to heaven. 


Then Fare thee well, beloved one— 

Thou may’st not shure the social scene 

But many a tear shall dew the stone 

That hid’st thy form, fair ANNA Green. 
J.L.G. 


ORPHAN ASYLUM. 


The Rev. Thomas T. Waterman, of the Fifth Pres- 
byterian Church, will preach at the Orphan Asylum, 
corner of Schuylkill Fitth and Cherry streets, next 
Subbath afternoon, at 3 o’clock. 


EASTBURN BETHEL ASSOCIATION. 


The Fifth Anniversary meeting of the Eastburn 
Bethel Association of Philadelphia, will be held in the 
Rev. Mr. Brantly’s Churel, in Second, below Arch 
street, on ‘Tuesday evening, October 17th, at quarter 
past 7 o’cluck. ‘Lhe Annual Report will be read, and 
several addresses delivered, after which a collection 
will be taken up, to aid the funds of the Society ; the 
Christian community are respectfully invited to attond. 

Wituiam Brorsron, Secretary Pro. tem. 


SYNOD OF PIIILADELPHIA. 


The Synod of Philadclphia will hold its annual meet- 
ing in the First Presbyterian Church, Bactimorm, 
on Wednesday 25th of October, at 11 o’clock, A. M. 


PRESBYTERY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


The next stated semiannual meeting of the Presby- 
tery of Philadelphia, will be held on the 3d Tuesda 
of October next, 17th, at 3 o’clock, P. M. in the chur 
of Pittsgrove, N. J., under the pastoral care of the Rev. 
Mr. Janvier. W. L. McCALLA, S. C, 

Philadelphia, Sept. 30, 1837. 


SYNOD OF NEW YORK. 

The Synod of New York, will meet in the city of 
New York in the Murray Street Church, at 7 o’clock 
P. M. on the 3d Tuesday, (17th) of October, and will 
be opened with a sermon by the Moderator, Rev. E. 
W. Crane, of Jamaica. 

The Synod will unite in the celebration of the 
Lord’s Supper, in the Duane Street Church, on Wed- 
nesday evening the 18th, at 7 o’cluck. 

The Synodical Prayer Meeting, at which will be 
read the narrative of the state of religion, and an ad- 
dress delivered, will be held on Thursday evening the 
19th, in Dr. McElroy’s Church, in Grand street, corner 
of Crosby. 

Families who are inclined to accommodate members 
of the Synod from a distance, are requested to give 
notice to any one of the committee of arrangements, 
or to their respective pastors. 

Joun M. Kress, James Lenox, 

Henry A. Rowtanp, Wa. WALLACE, 

Henry Wuire, M. 
Committee of Arrangement. 

New York, Oct. 4, 1837. 

N. B. The Pasters of the Presbyterian churches in 
the cities of New York aad Brooklyn, are requested to 
read this notice from the desk on the Sabbath prece- 
ding. 


SECOND PRESBYTERY OF NBW YORK. 
The second Presbytery of New York will meet in 
the Murray Street Church lecture room, on Monday 
morning the 16th instant, at half past 10 o’clock. 
Henry A. Stated Clerk. 
New York, Oct. 4, 1837. . 


TEAS.—Very superfine Young Hyson 
Teas, also Souchung and Pouchong do. just re- 
ceived by the late arrivals in New York,, 
Boston Syrup Molasses. | 
Just received a further supply of Bostun Syrup 
Molasses. This delicious article has been sold by the 
subscribers for several months, and is very highly ap- 


proved. For sale by 
BALDWIN & COLTON, 
Temperance Grocers, and Tea Dealers, No. 244 
Market street above Seventh. 


Oct. 6th, 1837. 
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P LEASANT HOME. 
: woultheve, if' I night choose, — 


‘as farmers Use ; 


may a.bealthful palate suit, 
Shall.grow in concord with each 
That:may beseem a fairey bower. 

‘Phen let a ripling brook flow by, 
On‘whose green margin there may lie 
At ititervals‘a well-hewn seat, 

PO? fiative ‘ainidst the noon-tide heat ; 
And here and thére, a6 good may seem, 
Broad willows weeping o’er the stream ; 
Orlotnsts, where in balmy June 

The bees may hum their sleepy tune. 


ich be the centre of my reign, 
hence to survey my fair domain, 
{reaching far on every side, 

dow. and field in circuit wide, 
And sombre grove, and thicket grey, 
Where I may fly at height of day. 
Qler the enameled sward, let stray 
The herd and flock, at food or play ; 
While thrift and temperance and care 
Shall turn the clod, and drive the share, 
And sow and reap the golden store, 
Till winter close the massy door. 


“Then when long nights begin to bring 
Around the fire the cheerful ring, 
The crackling billets flaming high 
Shall send a gleam to every eye 
Of happy inmates round the hearth 
Fall of warm cheer, and healthful mirth. 
Here let the hoary grandsire bask, — 
And grandame ply her wintry task, 
And hardy urchin plan his snare, 
And chubby girl her doll prepare, 
Aud John, with schoolboy tone rehearse, 
The newest tale in prose or verse. 
Such, to the sturdy yeoman free, 

uch comforts ay there ever be! 

— Newark Daily Adv. 


THE POET OF THE POOR. 


Ebenezer Elliott, a poor iron dealer of Sheffield, 
sprung trom the lowest ranks, is astonishing the 
world by strains worthy of a Burns. ‘Tue tollow- 
ing “* comparison of the outward and visible glories 
of creation, with the prospects wiich are opening 
on ‘society from the light of knowledge,” is ex- 
tracted from one of his recent productions.— South- 
ern Churchman. 


- God said, “ Let there be light !” 
Grim darkness te.t his might, 
And fled away : 
_. Then, startled seas, and mountains cold, 
_ Shone forth, all bright in blue and gold, 
And cried, *’ day! "tis day!” 
“ Hail, holy light !” exclaim’d 
_» The thunderous crowd that flamed 
U’er daisies white ; 
_ And, lo! the rose, in crimson d:ess'd, 
_ Lean’d sweetly on the lily’s breast, 
And blushing, murmured, * Light!" 
Then was the sky lark born ; 
Then rose the einbattled corn ; 
Then floods of praise 
Flow’d o'er the sunny hills of noon, 
And then, in stillest night, the moon 
Pour'd forth her pensive lays. ,; 
Lo! heaven's bright bow is glad! 
Lo! trees and flowers all clad! 
In glory bloom! 
_ And shall the mortal sons of God 
Be senseless as the trodden clod, 
And darker than the tomb? 
No, from the miad of man! 
From the swart artisan ! 
From God, our sire! 
_ Our souls have holy light within, 
And every iorm ot grief and sin 
Shall see and ieel its fire. 
By earth and hell and heaven, 
The shroud of souls 1s riven ! 
Mind, mind alone, 
Is hight and hope, and life, and power! 
Earth’s deepest night, from this blessed hour, 
The night of mind is gone ! 


THE GLACIERS OF THE ALPS. 


Glaciers have been most inaccurately termed 
mountains of ice :—They are on the contrary 
more properly vallies of ice. ‘They are uni- 
formly found in the deep vallies or ravines 
between the mountains and in the deep hol- 
Jow cliffs in the sides of the mountains them- 
selves. ‘Ihey have been obviously formed 
by the immense avalanches of snow which 
fall in spring and summer from the preci- 
pices and sides of the bordering mountains, 
into the ravines below. ‘The percolation of 
the melted water through the snow, which is 
again frozen, in that state renders it ‘an entire 
mass of ice. As the enormous heaps which 
fall are not near melted before the close of 
the summer, and the winter’s snow still in- 
creases the mass—which the avalanches of 
the succeeding summer again continue to 
augment, it i3 not wonderful that in the 
course of ages, the enormous vallies of ice, 
we now behold, any of which are six or seven 
leagues in length, and of unknown and incal- 
culable depth—(which however in some 
places has been ascertained by the fissures 
to be upwards of three thousand feet) should 
have been accumulated. ‘The surface of the 
glaciers of the Alps from the Tyrol to Mount 
Blanc, is now computed to exceed twelve 
hundred square miles. As the declivity of 
‘these vallies or ravines which the glaciers oc- 
cupy, is always rapid, their lower extremity 
pressed onward by the enormous weight of 
ice above, has always a tendency to descend 
lower, into the larger valley or plain, in 
which the ravine terminates. But in propor- 
tion as the glacier advances to lower and 
warmer regions, the dissolution of ice be- 
comes more rapid—consequently during those 
winters in which the fall of snow has been 
trifling, they are frequently known to recede 
—that is, the ice is dissolved faster than it is 
pushed forward. In severer years, on the 
contrary, their progress is alarmingly rapid. 
In winter while they are bound by frosts, 
they are of course quite stationary—and the 


stream of water which in summer flows from 


their base, is then completely stopped and 
dwindled toa very small runlet.—Continental 
Adventures. 


: RUINS OF HUMANITY. 


Of all the ruins on which the eye of man 
‘ean gaze, or on which his memory can dwell, 
none are more painfully sublime than the ru- 
ing of humanity ;—and what are they? Not 
the-deep furrow which time ploughs on its 
cheeks, or the silvery whiteness with which 
years tover the head—not the curved spine, 
which bows the face to the earth as if it look- 
ed fora grave to rest in: for the wrinkled 
cheek, and the bleached head, and the stoop- 
ing frame are the appropriate accompaniments 
of old age, and as beautiful in the system of 
life as winter with its leafless trees and frozen 
streams in the system of the seasons ;—but 
‘ithe ‘ruins of humanity are seen in wrinkles 
which time has not made in a frame trembling 

ith anxiety, shaken by sorrow, humbled by 
sin, withered by despair; when the beauty of 
‘youth is gone, and the beauty of age has not 
supplied its place. 


| ty, is made from 


-| kinds of them are made. 


— 


MANUFACTURE OF CHEER POTATOES | 
‘Cheese,’ it is. said, of “extremely. fine quali- 
potatoes’ in ‘Thuringia and 


part of Saxony, in the following manner :— 
After having collected a quantity of potatoes 
of good quality, giving the preference to the 
large white kind, they ate boiled in a caul- 
dron, and after becoming cool, they are peel- 
ed and reduced to a pulp, either by means of 
a grate or mortar. ‘I'o five pounds of this 
pulp, which ought to be as equal as possible, 
is added a pound of sour milk, and the ne- 
cessary quantity of salt. The whole is knead- 
ed together, and the mixture covered up and 
allowed to lie for three or four days accord- 
ing to the season. At the end of this time it 
is kneaded anew, and the cheeses are placed 
in little baskets, where the superfluous mois. 
ture is allowed to escape. They are then al- 
lowed to dry in the shade, and placed in layers 
in large pots or vessels, where they must re- 
main for fifteen days. The older these cheeses 
are, the more their quality improves. Three 
The first, which is 
the most common, is made accormling to the 
proportions above indicated; the second, with 
four parts of potatoes, and two parts of curdled 
milk; the third, with two parts of putatoes, and 
four parts of cow or ewe milk. These cheeses 
have this advantage over every other kind, 
that they do not engender worms, and keep 
fresh for a great number of years, provided 
they are placed in a dry situation, and in well 
closed vessels. 
A WEEK:’FROM THE DIAKY OF A COUNTRY 
CLERGYMAN. 

Monday morning. . Rose, much fatigued 
with the labours of the previous day, having 
travelled 15 miles in the morning, preached 
three discourses, and returned home at 
evening. Found my family out of wood, 
meat and flower. Went to brother Johnson’s, 
three miles for wood, but found he could 
bring none till sleighing. Went to brother 
Thomsou’s for meat.—He said every pound 
of pork he had to spare would bring hii the 
cash,—yave a belly piece at a shilling a 
pound, and said it must go on his subscrip- 
tion. Returned home at sunset. Went in 
the evening to the mill for flour—purchased a 
barrel at eleven dollars, promised to pay at 
the end of the next quarter. 

Tuesday. Wife sick, in consequence of 
cold house and no wood—hired girl, a me- 
thodist, gone to camp meeting. Spent the 
day in nursing wife and taking care of child- 
ren. ‘Towards evening brother Robinson 
brought a load of green beech limbs, and or- 
dered a dollar credited on his subscription. 

Wednesday. Called to attend funeral at 
2 o'clock P. M. Ran till noon in search of 
aconveyance. Procured a horse of brother 
Wilson, a carriage of brother Jilson, and 
wagon of brother Sampson. Rode 12 miles 
over hubs: preached in a barn—the house 
being too sinall to accommodate : received the 
thanks of the family, and a bushel of apples; 
rode heme in the rain and paid ten shillings 
for conveyance. Called at the Post Office— 
met Owen Gibben, the infidel, who rallied me 
about priestcraft, and priest-ridden people, and 
gave some hints about the indolence and lux- 
ury of the clergy, “living upon the fat of the 
land,” &c. 

Thursday. Sick of the cold, from yester- 
day’s exposure, went to bed after breakfast, 
and took a boneset sudorific. 

Friday. Rose much better; did up morn- 
ing chores; tovuk up Bible to look up text for 
Sunday: interrupted by a friend who called 
to request my attendance at a wedding in the 
evening, ten’ miles distant. Put down book 
and went again to seek conveyance ; procured 
the same as on Wednsday, at the same price. 
Went to wedding—married parties—received 
a five franc piece from the hand of the 


groomsman, with the compliments of the| 


groom, and returned in the dark and through 
a snow-storm. 

Saturday. Cut wood all the forenoon, to 
last over Sunday. Brother ‘Todd called to be- 
labour me for not visiting more in my society. 
Looked out texts after dinner, and started at 
2 o'clock for 8.18 miles off, to spend the 
Sabbath, and prepared sermons on the way. 

Sunday. Day stormy. Preached three 
discourses to thin audiences, in three different 
neighbourlioods—went to bed with a severe 
headache, resolving to travel westward in 
search of a location. 

LIGHTNING TREES. 

The Buffalo Advertiser says :—‘* Trees of 
a pyramidal shape, whose leaves are sharply 
pointed, like the pine or hemlock, are, as a 
general thing, much more liable to be struck 
than other kinds. One of the most magnifi- 
cent sights we ever saw, was an old hemlok 
set on fire by lightning. It was a relic of the 
primeval forest, and towered upward some 
one hundred and fifty feet. The tree had 
been girdled, and stood dead, soulitary and 
alone, ona height of ground. One intensely 
dark night, in midsummer, it was struck, and 
immediately the whole trunk was enveloped 
in a sheet of flame. ‘There was no wind, and 
the pyramid of fire shot up clear and bright, 
nearly two hundred feet in height, illumina- 
ting with its broad glare the country for miles 
around.—We have since witnessed many dis- 
plays of fireworks, but none that equalled the 
burning of that old hemlock.” 

It is notorious that in travelling through 
the vast pine wood tract in the Carolinas, 
these trees constantly bear the mark of the 
electric fluid. When the grain is straight it 
decends perpendicularly, but when otherwise 
passes down by a spiral course, Jeaving a white 
line cut into the bark, exposing the wood be- 
neath. 

SIGNS OF CANINE MADNESS. 
FROM THE PEN OF M. SABATIER. 

‘© A dog which is affected with madness, 
becomes drooping and dispirited, and seeks 
repose in darkness and retirement. He still 
uses food, buth solid and liquid, but in small 
quantities. He snarls at the approach of per- 
sons to whom he is unaccustomed, but still 
fawns upon his master.- He soon experiences 
a secret uneasiness, which compels him con- 
stantly to change hiz place, and he runs from 
one to the other without end and without ob- 
ject. He hangs his head, and carries his tail 
closely between his legs. His progress is 
uncertain, and his steps falter. If he encoun- 
ters another animal of his own species, he di- 
rectly pursues it, and the other endeavours to 
escape; bites him if he catches him, and 
leaves him as soon as he is satisfied. The 
sight of water seems greatly to distress Lim, 
and he is equally distressed with the sight of 
strongly illuminated, or glittering objects. 
The: places to which he was accustomed, 
cease to attract him, and he leaves ther to 
return no more. His jaws are covered with 
a frothy foam, and his breathing is quick and 
oppressive. His limbs are agitated with con- 


vulsive movements. At length he dies-”’ 


WILLIAM. GOPFE, 


"One of the Regicides, and Major General 


under Cromwell, left London before the resto- 
ration, in company with General Whalley, 
and arrived in Boston in June 1660. ‘They 
were kindly receivad hy Gov. Endicott, and 
resided at Cambrige till Feb. 1661, when the 
intelligence reached there that they were not 
included in the act of indemnity ; they then 
removed to New Haven, and were secreted 
by the principal inhabitants. ‘They after- 
wards resided for some time on West Rock, 
and in the neighbouring towns ; but in 1664, 
they removed to Hadley, Massachusets, and 
remained -concealed fifteen or sixteen years 
in the house of the Rev. Mr. Russell. When 
the Indians attacked that town in 1675, and 
threw the inhabitants, who were assembled 
for worship, into the utmost confusion, Goffe, 
entirely unknown by them, white with age, of 
a commanding aspect, and clothed in an un- 
usual dress, suddenly presented _hitnself 
among them, and encouraging them by his ex- 
hortations, placed himself at their head, and 
led them by his military skill, to an immedi- 
ate victory. The battle had scarcely termi- 
nated when he disappeared, and the people, 
alike ignorant of the place from whence he 
came, and of his retreat, regarded hitm_as an 
angel sent for their deliverance. He died in 
Hadley, it is supposed, about the year 1679. 


SAGACITY AND DOCILITY OF THE ELE- 
PHANT. 


Elephants in peace and war know their 
duty, and are more obedient to the word of 
command than many rational beings. It is 
said they can travel on an emergency two 
hundred miles in forty-eight hours; but will 
hold out for a month at the rate of forty or 
fifty miles a day, with chearfulness and alac- 
rity. JT performed many long journeys on an 
elephant given by R. Rabogah to Col. Keat- 
ing; nothing could exceed the docility and 
affection of this noble quadruped ; if I stop- 
ped to enjoy a prospect, he reinained immove- 
able until my sketch was finished ; if | wished 
for ripe mangoes growing out of the common 
reach, he selected the most fruitful branch 
aud breaking it off with his trunk, offerd it 
to the driver for the company in the houdah, 
accepting of any part given to himself with a 
respectful salaam, by raising his trunk three 
times above his head, and in the manner of 
tie oriental obeisance, and as often did he 
express his thanks by a murmuring noise.— 
Forbes’? Oriental Memoirs. 

— 


GREAT AMERICAN LAKES—RELATIVE EX- 
TEN? AND ELEVAPION. 


Lake Erie is 270 miles long, 60 miles wide, 
and 130 feet deep. Its surface has been as- 
certained to be about 565 feet above tide-wa- 
ter at Albany. The bottom 445 feet above 
the surface of tide water. 

Lake Huron is 250 miles long, averaging 
100 miles in breadth, 900 feet deep, and its 
surface near 595 feet above, and the bottoin 
305 feet below, the surface of tide-water. 

Lake Michigan is 400 miles long, 50 wide, 
about 9U0 feet deep: its surface about 950 
feet above, and the bottom 305 feet below 
tide-water. | 

Lake Ontario is 180 miles long, 40 wide, 
500 deep; its. surface 231 feet elevation 
above tide-water at Three Rivers, below Cape 
Vincent. Bottom 269 feet below the surface 
of tide-water 

Lake Superior is 480 miles long, averages 
100 miles in breadth, 900 feet deep, and its 
surface 640 feet above tide. Bottom 305 
feet below the surface of tide-water. 

Green Bay is about 100 miles long, 20 
miles wide. Elevation the same as Huron 
and Michigan, and depth unknown. 


A GOOD ANSWER BADLY REQUITED. 

At a meeting lately held at Shrewsbury in 
the benevolent view of forwarding the cause 
of the * Sunday School society for Ireland,” 
the very reverend the dean of Ardagh, in his 
usual tene of good humour and pleasantry, 
after stating the indispensable necessity of 
continuing some such sort of suciety as that 
whose cause he appeared before them to 
plead, related several interesting anecdotes— 
one remarkably illustrative of that hatred 
with which Sunday School education is view- 
ed by the popish priesthood of Ireland, as 
darkness flies its opposite, light. One of 
these priests asked a boy who was breaking 
stone on the road, ‘*‘ How long is it since 
Adam was a little boy?” ‘ Please your 
reverence,” replied the boy, ‘* Adan never 
was a little boy; he was made a full-grown 
man.” Very right! very right !-—‘* Where 
was you educated, boy?” The boy hesitated 
to reply. ‘ Answer me instantly,” cried the 
priest. The boy dropped his hammer, rose 


up, and prepared for flight—** Please your 


reverence, I was educated in a Sunday 
School”--and away he ran, well knowing 
what would be the consequence of such a de- 
claration. His reverence finding the boy 
was too nimble for him, cried after him, ‘‘O, 
you rascal, [ would horsewhip you if I could 
catch you.”—-Kidderminster Messenger. 
BRIDGE OF THE NILE. 

The construction of the gigantic bridge of 
the Nile, so long projected, is at length about 
to commence, and will be completed, it is said, 
in less than six years.—This colossal work is 
to be erected at the point of the Delta, five 
leagues below Cairo, at that part of the river 
where it divides into two branches. During 
winter and a part of spring the waters of the 
Nile are too low to be turned to the account 
of agriculture; the bridge will therefore be 
made to form a kind of lock, to keep the wa- 
ters at all times at the necessary elevation. 
The husbandman will thus be spared an infi- 
nity of labour, and will only have to direct 
the irrigation into the canals of absorption. 
The preliminary works of rectifying the bed 
of the river, raising dykes, and digging the 
lateral canal, will require 24,000 labourers, 
besides which the Arsenal of Alexandria is 
to supply 340 smiths and 650 carpenters. 
As Egypt cannot easily furnish so great a 
number of men it is in contemplation to em- 
ploy four or five regiments of infantry upon 
the works. ‘The stones are to be transported 
by a railroad, to extend to the mountains of 
Mockatam, which are two leagues distant 


from the Nile. 


THE DISSECTED ALIVE. 

An Italian journal relates an extraordinary 
incident connected with the recent death of 
one of the Roman Cardinals. In consequence 
of extreme grief, Cardinal Sommaglia had 
fallen ill. He had a syncope, was believed 
to be dead, and his servants hastened to have 
the body opened and embalmed before putre- 
faction. The surgeon’s knife had penetrated 
to the lungs, when the Cardinal’s heart was 
perceived still to beat. He recovered anima- 
tion at the moment, and had force enough to 
repel with his hand the knife of the surgeon. 
lt was too late: the wound was mortal. 


¥YT.BRIAN. 


MISCELLANEODS. ITEMS. 


American Statuary Marble.—We have au- 
thority for stating, that Mr, Featherstonaugh, 
U. S. Geologist, has ascertained the existence 
of some important deposites of white statuary 
marble, in the Cherokee country. He has 
followed an obscure ridge in the mountains 
six miles, consisting entirely of that valuable 
substance, hitherto only seen in the United 
States in thin beds, not exceeding a few 
inches. He reports one of these deposites as 
equal to that of Massa-Carrara, in Italy, with 
which he is familiar. Marble of this kind 
has been hitherto brought, at a great expense, 
from Italy. We trust this additional develop- 
ment of our mineral resources will be highly 
advantageous to the fine arts, in the hands of 
our men of genius. Greece and Italy owe 
much of their celebrity in sculpture to the 
abundance of statuary marble in those coun- 
tries. We imagine that if Phidias and Prax- 
iteles had been obliged to import ther mate- 
rial frown foreign countries, posterity would 
never have possessed the noblest examples of 
art, which their venius has bequeathed to 
mankind.—Nat. Intel. 


The Sailor's Mite.-—A Sunday school for 
the children of sailors has been established 
for some time in Boston. Last Sunday two 
sailors, advanced in life, were standing in the 
entry, with their hats in their hands, and 
were accordingly invited to enter and take 
seats. When the services were ended they 
came forward and shook hands with the 
teachers. One of them stated that he was a 
German, that he loved to see children con. 
gregate together to learn Goid’s ways, that he 
had formerly been engaged in a similar man- 
ner, and that the meeting had done his heart 
good, concluding by taking a two dollar bill 
from his pocket, and insisting upon their ap- 
propriating it to the “ good of the concern.” 
—Bost. Times. 


A respectable grocer remarked yesterday, 
that he had sold more wine and spirituous Ji- 
quors in a few weeks, than in several prece- 
ding mouths; and he attributed it to the ex- 
treme depression of the public mind, which 
drove men for relief to the bottle—wN. Y. 
Paper. 


There is an interesting analogy between 
birds and fishes. ‘The fastest swiinmers and 
fleetest fliers have bifurcated tails—for in- 
stance, the mackerel and the swallow. 


Juan Fernandez.—Vhis lovely island, on 
which Alexander Selkirk was cast away, and 
thus gave rise to the novel of Robinson Cru- 
soe, was swallowed up by the recent earth- 
quake, which destroved a great portion of 
Chili, in South America. 


The tomato will remove stains of ink, and 
what is commonly called “ iron rust,” from 
linen. It is really a very useful vegetable, 
one of the greatest luxuries that finds its way 
to our markets, and highly conducive to 
health Wheeling Times. 


Intellect in Birds.—There is much more 
intellect in birds than people suppose. An 
instance of that occurred the other day, at the 
slate quarry belonging to a friend from whom 
I have the narrative. A thrush, not aware of 
the expansive properties of gunpowder, 
thought proper to build her nest on the ridge 
of the quarry in the very centre of which 
they were constantly blasting the rock. At 
first, she was very much discomposed by the 
fragments flying in all directions, but still 
she would not quit her chosen locality; she 
soon observed that a bell rang whenever a 
train was about to be fired, and that, at the 
notice, the workmen retired to safe positions. 
In a few days, when she heard the bell, she 
quitted her exposed situation, and flew down 
to where the workmen sheltered themselves, 
dropping close to their feet. ‘There she 
would remain until the explosion had taken 
place, and then return to her nest. 


One Grant, a Scotchman, was in the ser- 
vice of the great Frederick of Prussia, and 
was observed one day fondling the King’s fa- 
vourite dog. ‘Are you fond of dogs?” said 
Frederick. ‘ No, please your Majesty,” re- 
plied Grant, ** but we Scots have a saying, 
that it is right to secure a friend at Court.” — 
* You are a sly fellow,” said the monarch: 
recollect for the future that you have no oc- 
casion at this court for any friend but myself.” 
Grant rose afterwards with great rapidity, and 
was intrusted with the command of the most 
important fortresses in the kingdom. 


Baron Humboldt.—The Baron Alexander 
de Humboldt is at present devoting to impor- 
tant literary labours all the leisure hours left 
by his duties at the court of Prussia, and the 
necessary attention to his health. He is now 
superintending the publication of the first 
volume of his Geognostic voyage in Northern 
Asia, the results of which have been so im- 
mediately interesting to Russia. ‘The narra- 
tive is drawn up in German by M. Rose, one 
of the party who accompanied the illustrious 
traveller. Whilst superintending this work, 
the Baron is preparing a new edition of his 
Asiatic Fragments, revised and augmented, 
and is also continuing the scientific work un- 
der the title of Kusmos, in which he explains 
the physical laws and formation of the world, 
and for which be coliected a number of pre- 
cious materials during his last residence in 
Paris, towards the close of 1835. 


Singular Phenomenon.—A singular phe- 
nomenon was witnessed, on Tuesilay even- 
ing, in Canterbury. The residents in and 
near the precincts of the Old Castle, at the 
South entrance of the city, were alarmed in 
the night-time by a stream of red light, ap- 
parently issuing from the old ruins, as if a 
fire was raging below. As little of this f. r- 
tress now remains but the outer walls, which 
inclose a coal-yard and a part of the gas- 
works, it was feared that the inflammable ma- 
terial had become ignited. On repairing to 
the spat it was discovered that the light ema- 
nated from an innumerable swarm of small 
insects, which had collected about the ruins. 
The moon was not visible; and with the ex- 
ception of the spot on which they had located 
all was darkness. With the morning sun 
the little creatures disappeared. About 
thirty years ago a similar phenomenon was 
witnessed on these walls. 


Multum in Parvo.—A better illustration 
of this saying could hardly be furnished, 
than by the relic mentioned in the following 
paragraph. The moralist might draw from 
it a number of striking illustrations, concern- 
ing the unsubstantial nature of riches, &c. 


In the repository of the royal artillery at 


| Woolwich, a-large cinder is exhibited, which 


is a very great curiosity, having ‘been pro- 
duced by the burning of 1/. Bank of England 
notes, when they were called in and cash 
payments resumed. The issue of 1/, notes 
had been, for some time previous to their 
being called in, at the rate of 190,000 daily. 
To burn this immense mass of paper muney, 
an oven was constructed, and the process of 
destruction was:carried on under the superin- 
tendence of officers appointed for the pur- 
pose, for thirteen months, the issue of notes 


‘to the oven being exactly 144,000 daily. 


The cinder of the notes, which is of a purple 
hue, is enclosed in a glass case. 


INTEMPERANCE JN DRESS. 


_ Greater numbers die among the female sex, 
in Consequence of tight lacing, than are de- 
stroyed among the other sex by the use of 
spirituous liquors, in the same time.—Dr. 
Mussey on intemperance. 


Whatever tends to diminish the capacity of 
the chest, tends to produce organic disease of 
the heart and lungs. ‘ight lacing is ever a 
dangerous practice, for if the heart does not 
suffer, the lungs and liver very frequently do. 


| —Influence of mentul culture, &c. 


Mrs. Sigourney lays down the following 
ryles as to dress: 

1. Not to permit fashion to impair health. 

2. Dress should never infringe on delicacy. 

3. Dress ought never to involve unneces- 
sary expense. 

A fundamental error in domestic life, of 
very serious extent, involving no less the 
comfort than the health of the family, arises 
from the ignorance or mistaken notions of the 
mistress of the house, upon the subjects of 
diet and cooking.—Housekeeper’s Register. 


From Dunglisson’s American Medical Library. 


METEOROLOGY. 
MerTeEoROLoGy has met, and is about to 
meet, with so much attention in various parts 
of the Union, that independently of the advan- 


tages to the scientific inquirer as a depart. | 


ment of physics, and the practical benefits to 
others, as the agriculturist and the mariner, 
which may result from it, it may tend to elu- 
cidate the interesting subject of medical to- 
pography. ‘lhe Legi-lature of the State of 
Pennsylvania, at their last session, liberally 
appropriated four thousand dollars for the ad- 
vancement of meteorology, and out of this 
sum, which has been placed at the disposal of 
a joint committee on meteorology of the 
American Philosophical Society and Franklin 
[ustitute, a barometer, two common ther- 
mometers, and one sell-registering thermome- 
ter, and a rain-gauge, have been purchased 
for each county in the state, which are to be 
placed in the hands of some skilful observer, 
who shall volunteer to keep a journal of the 
weather, according to a common form pre- 
<cribed by the committee. All these reports 
are to be sent monthly to J. P. Espy, Esq., a 
gentleman who has devote ‘ his attention most 
successfully to the cultivation of this branch 
of physical science, and who has been ap- 
pointed meteorologist to the joint committee. 

It is hoped, that in the course of another 
winter, observations may be authorised by 
proper authority, which may yield interesting 
information from every portion of this exten- 
sive country. 


BOOKS. The Subcriber has recently imported 
from Germany, a large quantity of valuable Theologi- 
cal and Classical Books, among which are the follow- 
ing: Freytagii Lexicon Arabico Latinorum in 3 vol. 
4to; Gesenius’ Lexicon Hebraicum Et Chaldaicum, 
8vo.; Pasorus’ Lexicon Manuale Novi Testamenti, 
18mo.; Simonis’ Lexicon Hebraicum Et Chaldaicum, 
8vo.; Simonis’ Hebrew Bible, 8vo.; Hahns’ do. do. 
8vo.; do. do. do. 12mo.; Vanderhooghts, do. 8vo.; 
Wahls’ Clavis Novi Testumenti Philologica, 2 vol. 8vo.; 
do. do. do. 1 vol. 8vo.; Van Ess’ Septuagint, 8vo.; 
Knapps’ Greek ‘Testament, 12mo.; Calvini Institutio 
Christiane Religionis, 8vo.; Augustinus de Civitate 
Dei, 2 vols. 12mo. The Leipsic Editions of Euripides, 
ZEschylus, Demosthenes, Homers’ IIliad and Odyssey, 
Xenophon’s Anabasis, Cyrupedia and Memorabilia, 
Sophocles, Herodotus, Thucydides, &c. &c. &c. 


Cudworths’ Intellectual System, 1 vol. 

The Intellectual Systems of the Universe; wherein all 
the Reasons and Philosophy of Atheism are confuted, 
and its impossibility demonstrated. A Treatise on 
Immutable Morality, with a discourse concerning the 
notions of the Lords’ Supper, and two Sermons on 
Ist. John ii. 3, 4,and Ist. Corinthians xv. 27, by Ralph 
Cudworth D. D. Ist. American Edition, in 12 vol. 8vo. 


The Newe Testamente MDXXVI. 

The New Testament of our Lord and Saviour, Jesus 
Christ—by William Tyndale, the martyr. The ori- 
ginal edition, 1526, being the first vernacular transla- 
tion from the Greek, with a memoir of his life and 
writings—to which are annexed the essential variations 
of Coverdale’s, Thomas Mathew’s, Cranmer’s, The 
Generau and the Bishop’s Bibles and marginal read- 
ings—by J.R. Dabney 1 vol. 8vo, this day published 
and for sale at 22 south 4th. st. b 

j. WHETHAM, 


Theological and Classical Bookseller. 


COUNTRY RESIDENCE! A neatly built, 
nearly new, and commodious Stone House, finely 
situated in the midst of a beautiful village. It stands 
on a well cultivated half-acre lot; and is very near the 
High schvol and Female Seminary of Lawrenceville, 
both well directed and highly prosperous. This estab- 
lishment would admirably -uit a widow lady, wishing 
to educate her children pleasantly and economically. 
The subscriber, desirous to leave Lawrenceville, will 
sell this property at a“very low rate, and on accommo. 
dating terins. JOSEPH McGALLIARD. 
Lawrenceville, Sept. 21, 1o37—3t. 
AFAYETTE COLLEGE—The Winter Term 
will open on ‘lhursday, the 26th of October, and 
coutinue twenty-three weeks. Besides all the regular 
College studics, there is a department of Modern Lan- 
yuages, and a preparatory or academical department. 
Labour is furnished to those desiring it, and tair 
waxes allowed off the bills. We have now a very 
skil.ul gardener, whose practical instructions in the 
primitive art, may be very valuable to the student. 
Charges—For boarding, tuition, rooms, library, &c. 
$128 tor the year—winter term, $66, half in advance. 
Fucl in private rooins, lights, and washing, additional, 
bo ut 10 to $12. 
For iurther p.rticulars inquire for a pamphlet re- 
port at this oifice, or of the President. 
Sept. 30. | GEO. JUNKIN. 


HILADELPHIA MUSICAL ACADEMY, No. 
351 Murket street, above Ninth, opposite the 
Western Bank.—Mr. Alden would respecttully an- 
nounce to the public, that he has re-opened his Academy 
for instruction in vocal and instrumental Music. He 
will be happy to meet lis former pupils, the meibers 
of the re=pective classes, and those under private tui- 
tion, at their former stated hours. 

The well known and celebrated Solfeggi exercises 
of Rodolpho, with the late improvements by Professor 
Meignen, which have been used in the Academy with 
gratifying success will constitute the principal class 
book the coming season. 

Individuals wishing to unite with either of the day 
or evening classes about to be re-organized, will please 
make early application; especially those unacquainted 
with the rudiments, as the most valuable information 
to such is derived frum the Introductory exercises, 
The members of the Juvenile day class tor lads and 
misses will meet on Saturday, 9th instant, at 4 o’clock 
P. M.; and thereafter on Wednesday and Saturday at 
the same hour. Parents wishing to enter their chil- 
dren are invited to call. Rooms open at all hours. 

N. B. The Elementary Class for Ladies and Gentle 
men will be formed on Tuegday evening, 12th inst., at 
half past seven o’clock. 

The instruments taught are the Piano Forte, Violin 
Violoncello, Flute, Guitar, Accordion, &c. 


Sept. 9th,—8t.* 


AWRENCEVILLE CLASSICAL AND COM. 
MERCIAL HIGH SCHOOL.—This Institu- 
Uon, at present under the care of the Rev. A. H. Phil 
lips, and latterly known as the Lawrenceville Classi. 
cal and Commercial School, will after the first of No- 
vember next, be conducted by the subscribers. Feel- 
ing @ deep interest in the great cause of pri edu- 
cation, they intend to devote themselves to their work, 
and to make the welfare of those committed to their 
charge, an exclusive object of attention. 
an departments of study will be continued as here- 
ofore : 

First. The English ; Orth Readi 
mar, Geography, History, Criticism, Elocution, Letter 
Writing, Composition, and the study of the English 
Classics. 

Seconp. The Classical ; Latin and Greek Lan 
ges, taught in the most approved method: also, 
cian and Roman Antiquities. 

Tuirp. The Mathematical; Algebra, Geometry, 
Plane and Spherical ‘Trigonometry, Mensuration, and 
Surveying. 

Fuurtu. Modern Languages ; French, Spanish, and 

erman. 

Reading, Declamation, and Composition, will be par- 
ticularly attended to by all. 

Pupils may also attend to Natural Philosophy, 
Chemistry, Geology, Botany, Astronomy, Mental and 


Moral Philosophy, Political Economy, and Sacred — 


Music. Stated Lectures, accompanied with practical 
illustrations, will be delivered on these subjects. 

Instructor will be provided for every twelve 
pupils. 

Recitatioxs. In order that the undivided attention 
of the class may be most effectuully secured, the reci- 
tations betore the respective ‘l'eachers, will be con- 
ducted in separate rooms. 

Lisrary. ‘I'he pupils will be permitted to draw 
books trom a Library selected with exclusive reference. 
to their benefit. 

Reuicious Instructions. The morals of the Youth 
will be strictly guarded, and. religious instruction tuith. 
fully given. A portion of tine will be set apart each 


evening worship will be regularly observed by the 
whole schvol, wiio will constitute one tamily. On the 
Subbath, all will attend church, unite in the exercises 
of the Bible Class, and limit their reading to books of 
a devotional and decidedly religious character. 

GovERNMENT. ‘I'‘his will be strict and energetic, but 
parental and affectionate. It will be the duty of all 
associated in the conduct of the school, to promote or- 
der and propriety of Geportment in the pupils. Our 
discipline will be characterized by undeviating kind- 
ness, an atlectionate exhibition of moral motives, a 
constant appeal to these principles of action enjoined 
by the Scriptures, and by a systematic and decisive 
adherence to estublished rules. 

Mavrernat ATTENtions. ‘I'o the pupils, in general, 
and to the younger class especially, will be extended 
those maternal attentivns, to their persons, dress und 
manners, which are ot so much importance to youth 
in the absence of their parents. 


Ace. Boys will be admitted from 6 to 14 years of | 


age. 

A daily register will be kept, exhibit. 
ing an accurate view of the scholarship and conduct 
o! the pupils, the result of which it is designed to trans. 
mit regularly to their parents or guardians. Nu pocket 
money will be allowed except the weckly sums tur. 
nished by the Principals. “he amount will be regu- 
lated by the pupil’s number in scholarship and conduct 
during the week. No books are to be introduced into 
the Institution by the pupils, without being first sub- 
mitted to the Principals ior examination, and receivin 
their sanction. ‘The pupils, while out of school, wi 
be under the supervision of an Instructor. ‘This super- 
vision will extend to their amusements and sleeping 
apartments. No co:mmunications will be permitted in 
the dormitories alter the light is removed 

Such books as are used in the Institution, will be 
constantly kept on hand for the convenience of pupils, 
and may be rented or purchased at the option of 
patrons. 

Lyceum. The Lyceum contains a respectable cabi- 
net of minera! specimens and numerous collections in 
Natural History. To natural science, as connected 
with the Lyceum, special attention will be directed. 

Sessions. The year will be divided into two sessions 
of five months each. ‘The winter session will com- 
mence on the first of November. The summer session 
on the first of May. 

Terms. $100 per session: $50 payable in advance : 
proportionally tor part of a session. ‘This sum will in- 
clude, Boarding, washing, mending, fuel, light and 
tuition. 

For French, German, and Spanish, an additional 
charge of $15 each. 

Each pupil will furnish bed and bedding, (bedstead 
per for himself, or pay $5 per session for the use 
of them. 


Pupils remaining during vacation will be charged | 


$2 50 per week. 

4st ApvantaGEs. The central position of Law- 
renceville, between our large cities; its seclusion from 
business and company; its elevated moral character ; 
the purity and healthfulness of its air and water, ren- 
der it a peculiarly suitable location for such an Institu- 
tion. The buildings and premises are admirably 
adapted to the purpose, and every care will be taken 
to render the entire establishment convenient, health- 
ful, and comfortable. — 

Persons from New-York, wishing to visit the Insti- 
tution, will find it most convenient to come by way of 
Princeton. Those from Philadelphia, by way of Tren- 
ton. From these places, there is a regular conveyance 
through Lawrenceville. 

‘Testimonials from distinguished literary and scien. 
tific gentlemen have been received, some of which may 
be seen in the printed Circulars; to be had at the 
Bookstore of H. Perkins, No. 134 Chesnut street, and 
Messrs. George & Byington, Corner of Fifth and 

-HAMILL, ? p-_ 
S. M. HAMILL, ¢ Principals. 


For further information reference may be had to the 
following persons :— 

The Protessors of Princeton Theological Seminary ; 
the President and Professors of Princeton College; 
Rev. W. W. Phillips, D. D., Rev. Flavel S. Mines, Kev. 
W.C. Brownlee, D. D., Gen. Gilbert Hopkins, James 
Auchincloss, Esq., U. R. Scribner, Esq., New York ; 
Rev. Joseph H. Jones, Rev. S. B. How, D. D., New 
Brunswick; Rev. James C. How, St. Gcorges, Del., 
Hon. Willard Hall, Wilmington, Del.; Uon. John C. 
Groome, Elkton, Md. ; Rev. M. Brown, D. D. President 
Jefferson College, Pa.; Rev. Geo. Junkin, D. D. Presi- 
dent La Fayette College, Pa.; Rev. John Ludlow, 
D. D. Provost University of Pa.; Rev. Samuel B. Wy- 
lie, D. D. Vice Provost, do., Henry Vethake, L. L. D. 
Prof. of Math. do., Rev. John McDowell, D. D., Rev. 
C. C. Cuyler, D. D., Rev. H. A. Boardman, Rev. J. L. 
Grant, Rev. Albert Barnes, Rev. James May, William 
Nassau, Sen. Esq., Geo. W. Fobes, Esq., Wm. Faries, 
Esq., John M. Hood, Esq., Wm. Sheepshanks, Esq. 
Philadelphia ; Hon. Samuel L. Southard, H. W. Green, 
Esq. Trenton, N. J.; R. Hamill, Esq. Norristown, Pa.; 
A. G. Cochran, Esq. New Orleans; Rev. A. H. Phil- 
lips, Late Principal, Rev. J. V. Brown, Rev. Joseph 
Mahon, Hon. L. W. R. Phillips, Richard M. Green, 
Esq. Lawrenceville, N. J.; Col. J. M. Porter, Col. 
Thomas McKeen, Easton, Pa. : 


WANTED.—A gentleman wel! quali- 


fied to teach a classical scho | will find employ.” 


ment by applying to the trustees of So:ners Academy. 
Somers is situated 50 miles frum the city of New York, 
in Westchester County. ‘The Steamboat Union leaves 
foot of Warren street, every morning at 7 o’clock.— 
Passengers for Somers will arrive there at 2 o’clock, 
fifteen miles by stage, leaving the boat at Singsing. 

GERARD CRANE, 

JOHN OWEN, 

CHARLES WRIGHT, $ Trustees. 
HORACE BAILY, 
LEWIS BROWN, 

Somers, N. York, Sept. 12.—6t. 


FLOUR.—A lot of very superior Flour, 
_ ground from New white Wheat, and suitable for 
family use, just received, and for sale by the barrel, by 
BALDWIN &.COLTON, 
Tea Dealers and Tem. erance Grocers, No. 244, 
Sept. 14. Market street, above Seventh. 
OBERT CARTER, Theological, and Classi 
Book-eller No. 112 Canal 
rens, New York, has constantly on hand a large and 
general assortment of Theological, Classical, and Miscele 
laneous Books. Orders from a distance will always ree 
ceive prompt attention. August 6.—1i, 


ICKLING VINEGAR.—Pure Cider Vinegar, for 
Pickling, warranted. Also, White Wine Vinegar, 
for sale by JAMES R. WEBB, 
Temperance Store, S. W. Cor. Second and Dock st. 


PS AND HYMNS—Approved by the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Charch, and published 
for their benefit, both large and small size, and in fine 
and plain binding, may constantly be had of the sab- 
scriber, at the lowest prices, either by the thousand co- 
pies or a less number. : 

All orders from Booksellers, Churches, and others will 
be, as heretofore, immediately attended to by ; 

SOLOMON ALLEN, 


ew—tf No. 117 Chesnut street 


day for the reading of the Scriptures. Morning and. 


| 


caves, 
And casements clambered with leaves; 
aye) Bit NOt fine, of ancient guise. 
suadowing elins around should rise, 
Wprings, and dairy cool as grot. 
th pile, in thought, 1 view 
4 Spreading lawn of freshest hue ; 
Where ever herb and every fruit, | 
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